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Teaching Aids for This Issue - 


Especially Recommended for— 


World History, World Geography: 
"Setting Back the Clock in Indo- 
“Besia,” p. 8. “Tropical Africa: New 
Frontier,” p. 6. “How We Live in 
Puerto Rico,” p. 11. 


Beonomic Geography: 


“Tropical Africa: 
7p. 6. 
Gyics, Citizenship, American Historys 
"The Printing Revolution,” p. 12. 
AM classes: 
"World News in Review,” 


Tropical Africa (p. 6) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


The raw materials of tropical Africa 
der a great new frontier for economic 
development. These resources are large- 

in colonies and protectorates con- 

led by Britain, France, Belgium, 
mgal, and Spain. These nations 
plan to speed output of goods, minerals, 
@0 other resources in their African 
: dis ‘ 
Tropical Africa’s minerals include: 
industrial diamonds, copper, uran- 
bauxite, gold, manganese, cobalt, 
ete, Tropical Africa is rich in 
dwood forests and undeveloped 
er power. It produces quantities of 
ea beans, peanuts, palm nuts, and 
pam oil. 
But Africa is poor in coal, iron, and 
which are necessary for industrial 
velopment. Transportation is largely 
fleveloped. Much of the land is poor 
® farming and farming methods are 
primitive. The tsetse fly, carrier of 
Meping sickness, has long been the 
ge of man and cattle. The people 
B largely untrained, illiterate, often in 
fer health. Many areas are thinly 
ated. ; 
HAmong the projects now being 
ined or developed in Africa* are 
Enut plantations, water power plants, 


New Frontier,” 


p. 16. 


and plywood factories. Steps to improve 
transportation are being taken. Some 
harbors are being improved. American, 
British, and other airlines have flights 
to Africa, Highways, railroads, and 
river-navigation improvement projects 
are being planned. 

The colonial governments say that 
native Africans will benefit by these 
new economic programs, through 
higher living standards and better 
education. Examples are given of 
economic projects’ in the British 
Cameroons and in Liberia operated in 
the interest of the natives. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 


To show the possibilities and prob- 
lems of economic development in trop- 
ical Africa. 


Student Activities 
1. Make a chart. Down the left side 


list the names of colonies, nations, and 
protectorates in tropical Africa, Across 
the top use such headings as minerals, 
forest products, farm products, etc. 
Then fill in the chart with facts found 
in the article in your own research on 
specific areas. 

2. Draw a map of tropical Africa. 
(See map with article.) 

8. Plan a short classroom program 
entitled “A trip to tropical Africa.” The 
student “travel agent” plans how the 
class will travel from New York City 
(or other port) to Africa. The “tourist 
guides” can meet your group in each 





No Issue Next Week 


Your next issue of World Week 
will be dated February 2. No issue 
will be published for the week of 

‘ January 26, when many schools 
have semester examinations. 











Johnson’s travel books about Africa. 
Others will report on the story of David 
Livingstone. 

Discussion Questions 


Why are nations such as Britain 
especially anxious to develop the re- 
sources of their African possessions . 
this time? What are some of the projects 
that the colonial nations are develop- 
ing for tropical Africa? What does this 
statement mean: “Tropical Africa is a 
land of great contrasts”? Why is tropical 
Africa called a “treasure house”? What — 
will probably be the chief source of 
cheap factory power for the industrial 
development of Africa? What important 
resources does tropical Africa lack? 
What is being done to develop trans- 
portation? agriculture? industry? educa- 


tion? 


References 


See “Tools for Teachers” in World 
Week, December 15, 1948, page 3-T. 


Indonesia (p. 8) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Indonesia, to the southeast of the 
Asian continent, consists of thousands 
of islands with a total area two and a 
half times that of Texas. More than 300 
years ago the Dutch moved into the 
area. The Netherlands, a comparatively 
progressive imperial power, furthered 
the development of rich resources, in- 
cluding pepper, rubber, oil, sugar, tea, 
and quinine. 

There was a growth of nationalism 
in the islands about the time of World 
War I. After the Japanese were ousted 
following World War II, an independ- 
ent republic was set up in part of Indo- 
nesia. Dutch efforts to reclaim their 
pre-war interests in Indonesia resulted 
in a compromise in which the Repub- 











COMING—Next Four Issues 


No issue—Exam Week. 

What Should We Do About County Government? (civics). 

Puerto Rico (No. 1 of “Overseas America,” 
U. S. possessions and territories). 

Great Issues: Science and Human Welfare. 

Siberia, Russia’s “Secret Land” (geography). 

Virgin Islands (No. 2 of “Overseas America”). 

Metropolis: Problems of the Overgrown City (civics), 

Canal Zone (No. 3 of “Overseas America). 

Special Districts (civics). 

Alaska (No. 4 of “Overseas America”), 


a new series on 








lic of Indonesia, consisting chiefly of 
Java, Sumatra, and Madura, was to be- 
come part of the United States of 
Indonesia as an equal partner with the 
mother country. Differences over the 
carrying out of this agreement resulted 
in military action by the Dutch against 
weak Indonesian forces. The Dutch 
attack is a new anc serious problem for 


the U. N. 
Aim 


To have students understand the 
basic causes for the struggle between 
the Dutch and Indonesians. 


Assignment 


1. List important resources of the 
East Indies. 

2. What evidence is there that 
nationalism is a strong force in the 
East Indies? 

$8. How did the Dutch and Indones- 
jans propose to compromise their dif- 
ferences after World War II? 

4. Describe the interest of each of 
the followda in the struggle for con- 
trol of thé East Indies: (a) the U. N.; 
(b) the U. S.; (c) Russia; (d) other 
Asiatic powers. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you were a Dutch merchant, 
why might you be reluctant to see the 
natives of Indonesia establish an inde- 
pendent government? 

2. Why has there been a growth of 
nationalism in the East Indies? 

$8. Open your magazines to the pro- 
visions of. the Linggadjati Agreement. 
Why may we describe this agreement 
as a compromise between the Indones- 
fans and the Dutch? 

4, How do you explain the recent 
fighting in Indonesia? 

5. What role has our Government 
taken in the fighting in Indonesia? Why 
is the U. S. Government disturbed by 
the failure of the Dutch and Indones- 
fans to settle their differences peace- 
ably? 


References 


« See “Tools for Teachers, 
sue, p. 7-T. 


” Jan. 12 is- 


Life in Puerto Rico (p. 11) 
Aim 

To become better acquginted with 
the Americans of Puerto Rico. 


Student Activities 


Ask a girl to pretend that she is Eira 
and to tell her story. A boy plays the 
part of Carlos. These two “Puerto 
Ricans for a day” should be prepared 
to answer questions about their island. 
Additional material may be found in 
the library. 


Note to Teachers 


Teachers may wish to use this article 
in connection with a major article on 
Puerto Rico which will appear in the 
February 2 issue of World Week, to be- 
gin a new series on “Overseas America.” 


Revolution in Printing (p. 12) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


The invention of movable type by 
Gutenberg, in the 15th Century, made 
possible a mass medium of communica- 
tion, the printed page. Subsequent de- 
velopment of letterpress, lithography, 
and gravure made printing a fine art. 
In recent years the printing industry 
has run into the snag of high prices 
owing to increased cost of paper, equip- 
ment, and labor. The outlook for reduc- 
ing costs is so dim that increased 
attention is being turned to new 
methods of producing a printed p.ge. 
The movement was stimulated by the 
printers’ strike in Chicago which caused 
the publishers to utilize Vari-Type ma- 
chines, a kind of electric typewriter 
which eliminates the need for type- 
setting machines. Other new and 
startling departures from the usual 
printing processe= include machines 


which transfer ty 
actual contact and wpa 
speed up the process of photoengrs 


Assignment 

1. Discuss the connection betw 
the Taft-Hartley law and publis 
interest in new printing developm oa 

2. In parallel columns, list the news 
inventions in the printing industry ag 
show how each modifies or replaces t 
old way of doing a job. 


Discussion Question 

Why have many publishers absorbs 
part of the increased cost of printif 
rather than pass it on? 


References 

See “Tools for Teachers,” Wo 
Week (Teacher Edition), Oct. 
1948, p. 3-T. 


Scholastic Awards Program 

“Week End with Music” (p. 19) 
Lee Learner, radio editor, is one of 
entertainment features designed to 
terest students in worthwhile leis 
time activities. 

Miss Learner interviewed three hi h 
school music students who rece 
were New York City week-end g 
of the Standard Oil Company (Ng 
Jersey), the sponsor of the Philharmar 
broadcasts. The. guests were seled 
by the “Week End with Music” 
tional Advisory Board with the help 
Scholastic’s Awards Department. 

Scholastic’s Writing Awards progr 
includes several divisions of espé 
interest to social studies students. G 
and other prizes are given to stude 
writing the best general articles (wh 
may be biographies), for historical 
ticles, current events reports, and 
international letterwriting. 

The international letter must be” 
copy of an actual letter to a stud 
living outside the United States. 

For complete information about 
scholarships and the cash and 6 
prizes in Scholastic’s Awards progr 
write for a free booklet. Address 
quiries to Scholastic Awards, 7 
12th Street, New York 3. Mention 
field you're interested in (industrial 
photography, art, senior writing, ju 
writing, etc.). 





Answers to World Week Quiz, page 

I, Tropical Africa: A. Brief Answer 
Liberia; 2-Belgian Congo; 8-Nige 
water power; 5-cocoa beans; 6-tsetsé 
7-Sierra Leone. B. Take Your Choice: 
b-4; c-4. C. Map It Out: 1-French E 
torial Africa; 2-Britain; 3-Mozambiqu 
Ethiopia; 5-Atlantic Ocean, 

II. Indonesia: a-4; b-3; c-4; d-4; e-]y 
g-2; h-1. 
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p0nos CHIEF TEST Daryeh 


Al Esper shows Jill 





ee Pee . Pie eee santa oe 
SEP ape eae 5) 


GOLLY, MR. ESPER, YOUR 


‘49 FORD’S SMOOTH LOOKING! 





SMOOTH RIDING, TOO, JILL 








ee 


New COMFORT 


in the 








75) J 















i? MUST BE, WITH SUCH 
WIDE, COMFORTABLE SEATS! 
















a \ WW 
BOTH FRONT AND BACK, 
THEY'RE AS WIDE AS YOUR 
SOFA, BUT THAT'S ONLY THE 
BEGINNING OF 
FORD'S NEW COMFORT. 






























YES 

INCHES OF GLASS AREA HAVE 
BEEN ADDED. THE NEW FORDS 
HAVE “PICTURE WINDOW” 
VISIBILITY. E 


THERE’S MORE WINDOW 
AREA, TOO, ISN'T THERE? 
, JILL, HUNDREDS OF SQUARE - 











a WHAT A SLEEK, & 
' LOW LOOK! ry 
YES, IT’S LOWER—AND THE "| fo 
LOWER CENTER OF GRAVITY, 
ALONG WITH THE NEW 
STEERING SYSTEM, MAKES 
FOR EXTRA ROADABILITY. 











“ HYDRA-CoIL” 
a SRSA 














THE '49 FORD HAS TWO 
TYPES OF SPRINGS— 
“HYDRA-COIL” IN FRONT 


i] AND “PARA-FLEX” IN BACK. 


THAT'S ALL GREEK 
TO ME, BUT | LIKE 
my THE WAY THEY RIDE. 


SBS Se 





PSs SCL RE N 
"MID SHIP” RIDE 


\ 
)= 6 





AL: NOTICE THE ROOMY “MID SHIP” RIDE, 
FORD'S SEATS ARE NOW HAMMOCKED 
BETWEEN FRONT AND REAR WHEELS. All 
PASSENGERS RIDE IN THE COMFORT ZONE. 
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PLENTY OF LUGGAGE 
4 ROOM IN THAT TRUNK. 
sige: 





YES, 19 CUBIC FEET OF IT. : F 
FORD IS “THE CAR OF THE YEAR” FS 
IN EVERY WAY. AW 
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Tay What FA You Please! 


',.. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 


editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
‘Ye opinion on any subject and criticism 


* of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 


Twant to know what’s on your mind. 


‘Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—-The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

In “World News in Review” (Dec. 
1), you asked the question, “Who's an 
Indian?” I think the natives of India 
deserve that name. They really are In- 
dians, and we were only thought to be. 
The name Amerindians would be more 
appropriate for us. 

Nancy Stansill, Cherokee tribe 
Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans. 


‘Dear Editor: 

I think the natives of India should 
be called Asiatic Indians. The Indians 
of the United States should be called 
American Indians. 

Myrtle Pratt, Pawnee tribe 
Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans. 
* e 
Dear Editor: 

I was very much aroused by your 
article, “Chivalry —Shall We Give It 
Back to King Arthur?” (Dec. 15). I 
believe in showing thoughtfulness to 


f the girls, but bolder boys laugh at the 
} idea. What does Gay Head have to say 


on the matter? 


Michael Shays 
Darien (Conn.) Junior H. S. 


See Boy dates Girl, Oct. 6.—Ed. 
- e 7 
Dear Editor: 

The West Seattle Honor Society — 
about 300 of our best students—wishes 
to do everything possible to help bring 
about better world understanding and 
world peace. We believe that extensive 
personal correspondence between large 
numbers of top U. S. high school stu- 
dents and pupils of similar ages in 
other countries could have a great in- 
fence in fostering good will. 

W. Hurlbut and J. R. Logan 
West Seattle H. S., Seattle, Wash. 


e oe * 
Dear. Editor: 


I like your magazine very much be- 
ause it has such a variety of articles. 


everyone should be able to find inter- 






in at least one or two of them. I 


do have one complaint, though. I think 
the article called “Sharps and Flats” is 
a waste of space. I believe you should 
take that column out and replace it 
with something of interest ‘to teen-agers 
One improvement might be to have a 
weekly top-tune poll of teen-agers’ ta 
vorite songs. 

Hannah M. Seal ; 

Slocum-Truax H. S., Trenton, Mich. 


Our editors feel as you do, Hannah 
—that our magazine should contain 
such a variety of articles that all read- 
ers will find something of interest in 
every issue. We started our “Sharps and 
Flats” column because so many of our 
readers requested a record column.— 
Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

I'd like to see a sports story in every 
issue. “The Pigskin Heart” (Nov. 17) 
was excellent. I also enjoy your “Short 
Shots.” 

Wallace Fowler 
Flathead County H. § 
* Kalispell, Mont. 


* * . 
Dear Editor: 

Your article, “The American ‘Em- 
pire’” (Dec. 8), brought out many facts 
that I did not know before. It seemed to 
me that most of the girls in the picture 
on the second page of the article looked 
somewhat like Americans: World Week 
is so interestingly written that your 
articles make one feel as though he 
were: speaking to the people of various 
countries himself. 

Christina Padworski 
Poughkeepsie (N.Y.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 
I think you have an interesting mag- 


azine for high school students. I wants 


to congratulate you on your article on 
U. S. territories, possessions and trus- 
teeships (Dec. 8): It was a great help 
to us in our government class. 
Frances Ghee 
Ruthville (Va.) H. § 
e 8 


Dear Editor: 


I agree with the many students (and 
other people) who say that they enjoy 
World Week. Your magazine provides 
both recreational and educational bene- 
fits. There aren’t many like it. Your 
“Say What You Please” column is a 
very good idea. 

(Continued on next page) 
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e Science e Movies 
e Short Story Sports 


in your magazine... 
WORLD WEEK 


That’s why you'll always find 
plenty of material ‘to help you in 
your classroom work, and plenty 
to entertain you, too. 


You're one of our regular sub- 
scribers, so we don’t have to tell 
you about al] the solid stuff and 
the light stuff you will find in 
WORLD WEEK next semester— 
at less than 4c a week. 


You've seen it and used it... you 
ow! 


That's why we urge you to vote 
again for WORLD WEEK as 
YOUR classroom magazine and 
this valuable, cheerful class 
companion with you next term. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


7 EAST 12 ST., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


There's a storehouse 





( ; 

(Continued from previous page) 
I am one of the two sports editors 
for our school paper. I have seen a 
number of papers from schools around 
my home district, but not many more. 
I wonder if readers of this magazine 
would like to send me copies of their 
school paper (after they finish reading 
them, of course). 

I would also like to know what other 
students think of their school papers. 


Harold L. Jarvis 
Waterloo (N. Y.) H. S. 
2 * rs 


Dear Editor: 


I read in a newspaper the other day 
that Hollywood (meaning the movie in- 
dustry) was in the dumps because at- 
tendance at the movies had dropped 
off a lot recently. 

Well, if Messrs. Zanuck, Goldwyn, 
Warner, etc. want to know why I don’t 
go to the movies much any more, it’s 
because: (1) it costs $1.30 for you and 
your date in the movie theatres here, 
and (2) I like to watch the new tele- 
vision shows. 

It’s true that there aren’t many tele- 
vision sets in homes yet, but most of 
the kids I know are trying to get their 
fathers to buy sets. 

J. W. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Comparing the results of our Fecent 
I.S.0. survey (“How many times have 
you been to the movies within the past 
seven days?”) with those of previous 
surveys, movie attendance has dropped 
off. We'd like to know more about the 
reasons why teen-agers aren’t going to 
the movies as much as formerly. Is it, 
as J. W. says, partly because of the 
high cost of movie-going? Is it because 
youre spending more time watching 
television? Whatever it is, write and 
tell us about it. Maybe we'll have some- 
thing to report to Messrs. Zanuck, Gold- 
wyn, and Warner.—Ed. 

2 & o 


Dear Editor: 


I received more than a hundred \et- 
ters from your readers in response to 
my letter which appeared in your Nov. 
17 issue (“Say What You Please!”). I 
gave them to my friends at school, and 
they are going to answer them. 

I intended to write you more letters, 
because I recognized how interested 
American students are in foreign affairs. 
Unfortunately, I can’t write any more 
letters right now—because I am coming 
to the U. S.! I won the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune’s contest for candidates to rep- 
resent European youth at the Herald 
Tribune’s annual Forum of High School 
Students. In a way, my dreams have 
come true. 

Gerhard R. Andlinger 
Linz, Austria 
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MICHELANGELO STARTED YOUNG. 
Why not you? 


Can Do 


You(th) 


“They tell me I am quite 

Too young to write 

The young, green sprouts 

Of thought that struggle 

In my half grown brain for life. 
They are fools, 

They are too old.” 


A HIGH SCHOOL girl wrote that—a_ sixteen-year 
old whom some adult (shame on him) had told: “You 
aren't ready yet. You haven’t had enough experience. 
You'd better wait until you have something to write 
about.” The girl knew better. She sent her poem in. Its 
quality was recognized by the distinguished judges. 
Too many young people let themselves be overawed 
by a feeling that somehow youth must be inferior. Of 


‘course it isn’t. Deems Taylor, the famous compaser- 


commentator, in a recent Philharmonic intermission 
broadcast over CBS, put that foolish fallacy to sleep. 

“Take the poets, for instance,” said Mr. Taylor, while 
chatting with three teen-age musical guests. “Poe wrote 
Tamerlane at 16. Byron published his first book at 19. 
All the marvelous poems of Keats were written be- 
tween the age of 15 and his tragically early death at 26. 

“And look at the artists. There’s a portrait hanging 
in the Borghese Gallery in Rome painted by Raphael 
at 17. And at 16 Michelangelo was an accomplished 
sculptor. We have teen-age scientists too. At 19 Galileo 
discovered the principle of the pendulum. At 14 Albert 
Einstein had mastered calculus. 

“And as for music, the roll is endless: Felix Men- 
delssohn had composed 60 pieces before his 11th birth- 
day, and at 17 he wrote the delightful Overture to 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. Schubert wrote. Die Erl- 





OUR FRONT COVER. King George VI of Britain greets two 
chiefs from British Africa, during African conference last fall 
at Lancaster House in London (see page 6). Leff, the emir of 
Katsina, a Moslem region in Nigeria. Right, Nana Sir Tsibu 
Darku IX, a chief from the Gold Coast. Wide World photo. 








KEATS STARTED YOUNG. 
Why not you? 





MOZART STARTED YOUNG. 
Why not you? 


k6énig at 17. Every one has heard of the fabulous young 
Mozart, who began composing by the age of 5 and 
had written symphonies and operas before he was 14.” 

If these were isolated instances of genius, today’s 
students might find them discouraging. But they aren't! 
They're still going on, as no one knows better than the 
editors of Scholastic Magazines. For twenty-five years 
we have watched young Americans in their teens turn 
out stories, poems, essays, journalism, paintings, draw- 
ings, sculpture, handicrafts, photographs, music, and 
industrial arts that are works of genuine creative merit. 

This annual flood of wit and beauty comes to us 
through the various divisions of the Scholastic Awards, 
a competition with cash prizes and scholarships open 
to every student in senior and junior high schools, 
public, private, or parochial, in the United States and 
Canada. In many states, special regional competitions 
in art or writing are sponsored by leading local de- 
partment stores or newspapers. 

The Scholastic Awards for 1949 will close on or 
about March 4, 1949 (earlier for regional competitions). 
If you are not familiar with their possibilities, ask your 
teacher for information, or write at once for the 1949 
Rules Booklet to: Scholastic Awards, 7 East 12th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. Be sure to indicate the particular 
field in which you are interested. 

Hurry, hurry, hurry! There’s no time to lose. 
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UCH sights had never been seen 

before in London. Under royal 
umbrellas held by dusky-skinned 
umbrella-bearers, tribal princes strode 
into Lancaster House. Bejeweled Afri- 
can chiefs mingled there with Moslems 
in spotless white turbans. All the big- 
wigs of Britain’s government were there, 
too. British newspapers called the meet- 
ing “the greatest conference in the his- 
tory of the British colonial empire.” 

To this conference, held last fall, 
came leaders from the vast lands of 
Africa under British con'‘rol. About 
45,000,000 people live in Britain’s Afri- 
can territories. And Britain desperately 
needs their good will and cooperation. 

Said Sir Stafford Cripps, Britain’s 
economic boss: 

“The whole future of the sterling 
group [see Nov. 3 issue] and its ability 
to survive depends upon a quick and 
extensive development of our African 
resources.” 


Africa and ERP 


These resources mean more goods 
for Britain to sell abroad—fewer gocds 
for Britain to buy abroad—saving of 
precious dollar-exchange—speeding of 
Britain’s economic recovery. 

Other European nations face the 
same problem as Britain: making use of 
the resources of their colonies for Euro- 

recovery. Of the nations taking 
part in the European Recovery Program 


a 


Black Star 


(ERP), four have valuable possessions 
in the tropics of Africa. These nations— 
France, Belgium, Portugal, Britain— 
look to tropical Africa as a great new 
frontier of economic development. The 
United States, too, is seeking in Africa 
many materials essential to our industry 
and to our Government stock piles (see 
Jan. 5 issue). 

During the next 10 years Britain 
plans to pdur out a billion dollars to 
speed production of goods in her Afri- 
can territories. Nearly all of these colo- 
nies and protectorates lie in the tropics. 
France has provided $70,000,000 for 
projects. in French Equatorial Africa 
alone in 1947-49. Belgium has set up 
a Farmers’ Credit Bank (to help Bel- 
gians settle permanently in the Belgian 
Congo), and a Native Welfare Fund 
(to carry out social and economic proj- 
ects in the Congo and Ruanda-Urundi). 
Portugal has allotted loan funds of 
more than $30,000,000 for developing 
industry in Mozambique. 7 

Pierre Ryckmans, in his 
speech before retiring in 1946 as gov- 
ernor general of the Belgian Congo, 
declared: 

“Africa has reached a turning point 
in her destiny. The days of colonial 
aggrandizement* are past. The great 
days of colonial development lie ahead.” 

Enormous changes are “just around 


*®Means word is defined on page 20. 


farewell 


TROPICAL 


NEW FRONTIER 


Congo native guard solutes Belgian official. 
Colonial powers still rule most of Africa. 


the corner” in Africa. Will the changes 
mean a better world? 

Most of the African continent lies in 
the tropic zone. But “tropical Africa,” 
as we use the term in this article, covers 
roughly that part of the continent be- 
tween 15 degrees north latitude and 
15 degrees south latitude. In area, that 
region makes up a little less than half 
the African continent. It is a region 
almost twice as large as the United 
States, but with far fewer people. Ex- 
cept for the north coast of the Gulf of 
Guinea and the highlands of East Afri- 
ca, it is one of the most thinly-popu- 
lated parts of the globe, In tropical 


Africa live many tribes as primitive as ° 


our ancestors of the Stone Age. 
The map on page 7 shows this region 
which we have called “tropical Africa.” 


U. N. Trusteeships 


Of the nine United Nations trust ter- 
ritories, six are in tropical Africa. 

These are: Tanganyika (British-ad- 
ministered); Ruanda-Urundi, a small 
region at the east edge of the Belgian 
Congo (Belgian - administered); the 
Cameroons, most of which is a French 
trusteeship, but which includes on the 
west a strip of territory under British 
trusteeship; and Togoland, two strips 
of land at the east edge of the Gold 
Coast, one strip administered by Britain 
and one by France. 

What do the tropics of Africa look 
like? Are they one great, hot, matted 
jungle—as some people seem to think? 

Far from it. The first thing to remem- 
ber is that tropical Africa is a land of 
great contrasts. Along the equator, just 
east of the Congo with its steaming 
heat, rise the snow-capped “Mountains 
of the Moon.” They are so bitter cold 
that one writer called them “Hell Below_ 
Zero.” On the plateaus of British Ea 
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AFRICA 


dre considerable settlements of Euro- 
peans. In most other parts of tropical 
Africa, there are very few white men 
except government officials and traders. 
The overwhelming majority of the peo- 
ple are Negroes. 

Tropical Africa has its jungles, but 
they cover only a small part of the con- 
tinent. On the west coast and in the 
Congo, dense forests grow. They are 
nourished by rainfall of more than 80 
inches a year (U. S. average, 29 inches). 
Both north and south of the jungle 
country, the ferests thin out to become 
scrubby groves and grasslands, and 
finally meet the parched deserts of 
Sahara and South-West Africa. 

What can tropical Africa give the 
world? We'll try to draw up a balance 
sheet. 


1. Assets* 

In minerals, tropical Africa is a treas- 
ure house. World industry needs these 
minerals. 

Nigeria is the third largest tin pro- 
ducer in the world. The Belgian Congo 
supplies more than half of the world’s 
industrial diamonds. The world’s great- 
est copper deposits (600 million tons) 
lie across the Congo and Northern Rho- 
desia. This “Copper Belt” also yields 
half the world’s supply of uranium ore, 
vital for atomic power. The Gold Coast 
ranks ninth in world production of 
bauxite, the chief ore of aluminum. 
There is manganese (for steel making) 
and gold in Rhodesia and the Gold 
Coast—cobalt in the Congo and Rho- 
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Here's the way cattle have to be “wrapped” in 
erder to survive a trip through the tsetse fly 


‘tone. New British drug, antrycide (see news, 


12 issue) may reduce menace of tsetse fly, 
of deadly disease to man and animals. 
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desia — chromite, beryllium, titanium, 
and lead in British East Africa. 

In water power, tropical Africa has 
no rival. Forty per cent of al] the world’s 
available water power is in tropical 
Africa. 

The hardwood forests of the African 
tropics are among the richest in the 
world. 

Can we look to tropical Africa for 
food? Most of the world’s cocoa beans 
(source of chocolate) come from West 
Africa. Nigeria exports 200,000 tons a 
year of shelled peanuts, and ranks high 
as an exporter of palm nut and palm 
oil (see “Fats and Oils,” Jan. 12 World 
Week). Vegetable oils are produced in 
many parts of the African tropics. Tea 
plantations have been set out recently 
in East Africa. Coffee grows well there, 
too. 

Some regions export a little cotton 
and rubber. 


2. Liabilities* 


Tropical Africa has rich .nineral re- 
sources—but in most places it lacks 
those few vital minerals necessary to 
create modern industry. Africa has only 
one per cent of the world’s coal, little 
iron, practically no petroleum: Nigeria 
exports some coal. The Congo is said to 
have reserves of a billion tons of coal, 
mostly of low grade. There are large 
but low-grade iron deposits in Rho- 
desia. 

Tropical Africa has rich water power 
possibilities—but only one per cent ‘f 
this water power has been harnessed for 
use. 

Tropical Africa has rich forests—but 
lumbering faces many difficulties. One 
problem is lack of transportation. An- 
other is the great —- of trees that 
grow in most hardw regions. You 
must comb wide areas if you want to 
get any large quantity of a particular 
kind of lumber. You may, for instance, 





. Map for World Week by Eva Mizerek 
In tropical Africa, only Liberia and Ethiopia are independent nations. 
Belgium, Portugal, Spain, France, Britain control the rest (Eritrea 
and Italian Somaliland, former Italian colonies, are British-occupied). 


find only one mahogany tree to an acre. 

Tropical Africa exports much cocoa 
and vegetable oil—but little else in the 
way of foodstuffs. In many areas the 
Africans can’t raise enough food for 
their own needs. Their “farming” often 


‘ consists of little more than scratching 
. the ground with a stick and scattering 


a few seeds. The most progressive na- 
tive farmers are the West Africans. But 
their soil is poor. Throughout the rainy 
tropics, in fact, the soil holds little nour- 
ishment for crops. The constant teem- 
ing downpours have dissolved away 
important plant foods, such as calcium, 
magnesium, and phosphates. 

Over tropical Africa hangs the winged 
menace of the tsetse fly. Tropical Afri- 
ca’s grasslands might become great cat- 
tle ranges, But cattle have always died 
when taken where the tsetse lives—and 
the tsetse lives in much of tropical 
Africa. White settlers have wiped out 
the tsetse in some areas, only to find it 
spreading to new regions. Besides kill- 
ing livestock, the tsetse infects more 
than a million Africans a year with the 
dreaded disease, sleeping’ sickness. 

Tropical Africa has other handicaps. 
Take transportation. Africa has fewer 
good harbors and fewer miles of rail- 
road than any continent. Most of the - 
railroads are short lines running along 
the coast or penetrating only a few 
miles inland. Falls and rapids keep 
large boats off most major rivers. One 
river of West Africa is an exception. 
Ocean-going ships can sai] up the Gam- 
bia River for 150 miles. 

Tropical Africa’s human resources— 
its people—lag far behind most of the 
rest of the world. Africa’s people, with 
relatively few exceptions, are illiterate 
and untrained in modern industry and 
farming. Often they are poorly nour- 
ished and drained of strength by tropi- 
cal diseases. More doctors are needed. 


(Continued on page 15) 


















N SEETHING Asia, another area has 

burst into flame. For the third time 
since the end of the Big War, a 
“little war” has broken out in far-away 
Indonesia. . 

But it’s a little war with large impli- 
cations. It affects, directly or indirectly, 
the United Nations and the United 
States, the new nations of Asia and the 
Western European Union, the Marshall 
Plan and the East-West balance of 
power. The crisis in Indonesia is a 
three-cornered conflict among a dying 
imperialism, a rising nationalism, and 
an aggressive communism. 

To understand the conflict, let us ex- 
amine the background of the present 
Indonesian struggle. The Dutch began 
to conquer most of the East Indies 300 
years ago, during the “colonial age,” 
when most Western European countries 
were carving out Oriental empires. 

These islands stretch over three thou- 
sand miles, mostly along the south side 
of the Equator, to the southeast of the 
continent of Asia. Altogether they cover 
an area of 735,000 square miles (nearly 
two and a half times that of Texas) and 
are inhabited by 72,000,000 people, 
which is almost eight times the popula- 
tion of the Netherlands. 


Crowded, Rich Islands 


The Netherlands East Indies consist 
of thousands of islands ranging in area 
from a few acres to Borneo, which is 
larger than France. The majority of the 
population, about 50,000,000 people, 
live on the comparatively small island 
of Java, which is the size of the state of 
New York. The density of population 
on Java is close to 1,000 per square 
mile (compared to 281 in New York 
State). 

Because of their rich store of natural 
resources, the Dutch East Indies have 
been among the most valuable of the 
world’s colonial possessions. They have 
made the small Netherlands one of the 
world’s most prosperous nations. De- 
prived of the East Indies, the mother 
country would probably suffer a serious 
loss in her standard of living. 

Before the war the islands produced 
nearly all of the world’s quinine, 86 
per cent of the pepper, 37 per cent of 
the rubber, 19 per cent of the tea, and 
17 per cent of the tin. 

The inhabitants of the Netherlands 
East Indies consist of more than 125 
types of people of varying levels of cul- 
ture, speaking more than 25 different 
languages. The Javanese, who are the 
overwhelming majority, are a Malayan 

. The language most widely 
spoken in the islands is “basic Malay.” 

The natives of the East Indies are 
usually short and brown-skinned, with 
delicate features and excellent posture. 
The women stil] dress in exquisitely- 
woven sarongs. 


Powder 


In religion, well over ninety per cent 
of the islanders are Mohammedans. In 
Bali, however, the natives are Hindus. 
There are about 2,500,000 Christians. 
Illiteracy is very high. Only one-tenth 
of the people can read and write. 

Most historians agree that the Dutch 
colonial policy in the East Indies was 
quite progressive. During the three cen- 
uries of Dutch rule, the standard of liv- 
ing of the islanders was slowly im- 
proving, though it is still very low. 
Many of the products for which the 
East Indies became famous, such as 
quinine and rubber, were originally 
brought to the islands by the Dutch, 
from other parts of the world. 

The Dutch colonial administration 
was also gradually preparing the islands 
for self-government. But the process 
was slow, and strong nationalist move- 
ments developed among the educated 
classes. In 1918 the Dutch authorities 
granted the East Indies a constitution 
atid created a People’s Council with 
limited powers. Wider powers were 
given the Council in 1925. Still the na- 
tionalists, who, clamored for complete 
independence, were not satisfied. 

The East Indies were too rich a prize 
to be overlooked by the Japanese, and 
they lost no time in seizing them shortly 
after Pearl Harbor. 

Following the Japanese collapse in 
September, 1945, the islanders refused 


DUTCH ATTACK ENDS U. N. TRUCE IN EAST INDIES 





Barrel in 


to submit again to Dutch domination. 
Native political parties felt that the 
time was ripe for independence. Ac- 
cordingly, they renounced allegiance 
to the Netherlands and declared the 
Republic of Indonesia. 

A socialist government was estab- 
lished in Jogjakarta, capital of Java, . 
headed by Achmed Soekarno (see 
photo). This governmentstook over ef- 
fective control of parts of the three 
islands of Java, Sumatra, and Madura. 
One of the earliest acts of the new re- 
public was to adopt a constitution mod- 
eled on that of the United States. 

The proclamation of the Indonesian 
Republic provoked a war between the 
Dutch and the Indonesians which lasted 
for more than a year. Then on Noven- 
ber 15, 1946, representatives of the » 
two governments, meeting in Linggad- 
jati, near Cheribon, reached an agree- 
ment. 

The Linggadjati Agreement consisted 
of the following provisions: 

(1) The Netherlands government 
recognized the Indonesian republic as 
“exercising authority over Java, Ma- 
dura, and Sumatra.” 

(2) The-other islands of the East 
Indies archipelago were to be organized 
into two separate, sovereign states— 
Dutch Borneo and the “Great East” 
(including Bali, Celebes, and western 
new Guinea). 
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indonesian President Soekarno, ex-school teacher, leads open-air cle 
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(3) Then a “United States of Indo- 
nesia” was to be formed, composed of 
the Indonesian Republic, Borneo, and 
the Great East. 

(4) This U. S. L, in turn, was to 
become an equal partner with the Neth- 
erlands homeland in a “Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union.” The deadline set 
for the establishment of the Union was 
January 1, 

Both sides ratified the Linggadjati 
Agreement on March 25, 1947. 

The Agreement left many details to 
be worked out through negotiation. 
These negotiations dragged on for 

onesian | weeks. Each side accused the other of 
een the | failing to live up to its promises. On 
lasted | July 20, 1947, fighting broke out anew 

Jovern- | between the Dutch and Indonesians. 
India and Australia brought the sit- 
inggad- | uation before the United Nations. On 
agree. | August 4, 1947, the Security Council 
ordered both sides to cease fire. It also 
appointed a Committee of Good Offices 
(consisting of the consuls in Java of 
Australia, Belgium, and the United 

States) to mediate the dispute. 

The Committee succeeded in per- 
suading the Dutch and the Indonesians 
to sign a new truce agreement on Janu- 
ary 17, 1948. (It is known as the “Ren- 
ville Agreement” because it was con- 
cluded aboard the U. S. transportship, 
Renville.) Both sides pledged peaceful 
means to settle their differences. 
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Rising nationalism in Asia. Cdélor block covers area in large map below. 





Negotiations were resumed but little 
‘progress was made. The U. N. Com- 
mittee of Good Offices reported to the 
Security Council last June that the nego- 
. tiations had been “largely a disappoint- 
ment.” The deadlock continued until 
last month, when the Dutch broke off 
‘negotiations and declared that they 
would proceed to form a temporary gov- 
ernment for the East Indies without 
the Indonesian Republic. 

On December 18, the Netherlands 
authorities delivered an ultimatum to 
the Indonesians giving them 18 hours 
to agree to enter a Dutch-organized fed- 
eral government for all the East Indies, 
and to abide by the Dutch terms. 


Easy Victory for Dutch 


At 1 A. M., Sunday, December 19— 
before the expiration of the ultimatum 
—Dutch planes bombed the principal 
cities of Indonesia. Paratroopers and_ 
airborne forces seized Jogjakarta, the 
capital of the Republic, and took pris- 
oner President Soekarno, Premier Mo- 
hammed Hatta, and othei high officials. 
Within a few days, the Dutch controlled 
the key areas in Java and Sumatra, 
meeting only feeble resistance from the 
small, poorly- equipped Indonesian 
army. Guerrilla resistance to the Dutch 
is still continuing. 

The Dutch government explained 
that it was “regretfully obliged” to un- 
dertake this “police action” against “In- 
donesian terrorists.” Indonesian spokes- 
men denounced the vattack as a “das- 
tardly act” and another “Pearl Harbor.” 
The U. N. Good Offices Committee in 
Batavia characterized the action by the 
Dutch as a “repudiation” of the Ren- 
ville truce agreement. 

The Dutch action aroused immedi- 
ate excitement in the United Nations. 
The United States asked for a special 
session of the Security Couneil and at 
this session led the fight in behalf of 
the Indonesians. 

Strong U. N. action against the 
Dutch was demanded by the “new na- 
tions” of Asia—the Philippines, Burma, 
India, and Pakistan (see map). There 
were reports that an Asiatic bloc of 
nations may be formed under India’s 
leadership. 

The two adversaries had their “day 
in court” at the December 22 session 
of the Security Council. Dr. Jan Her- 
man van Royan of the Netherlands 
charged that the Indonesian Republic 
had repeatedly broken the Renville 
truce agreement since April and “never 
stopped denouncing the Netherlands as 
public enemy Number One.” He called 
the “police action” an internal Nether- 
lands affair, over which the U. N. had 
no jurisdiction. 

Speaking for Indonesia, Dr. L. M. 
Palar charged that the Dutch had in- 
tended throughout the truce to “stran- 





gle us economically and politically” and 
then “finish the job by a second mili- 
tary action.” He pointedly remarked 
that “the Dutch are willing to negotiate 
with the Republic, provided the Re- 
public binds itself first and absolutely 
to accept Dutch terms.” 

The Security Council finally adopted 
a mild resolution, ordering both sides 
to cease fire. The Council also ordered 
the release of President Soekarno and 
other Republican leaders. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, the 
United States took an unusual step to 
influence Dutch policy. The Economic 
Cooperation Administration, with State 
Department approval, suspended fur- 


Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


Java merchant supplies kerosene for home use. 


ther Marshall Plan aid to the Nether- 
lands East Indies (although not to the 
Netherlands itself). 

Despite the U. N. resolution, the 
Dutch continued their military opera- 
tions. They belatedly promised to stop 
fighting in Java and in Sumatra, but 
the deadlines they set came after their 
military operations were complete. 

To sum up, the Dutch argument is: 

(1) The Indonesian Republic should 
have only three seats out of nine in the 
temporary all-Indies government. The 
Republic does not deserve any more, 
because it does not now control all of 
Java, Sumatra, and Madura. 

(2) The government of the Indo- 
nesian Republic is not capable of gov- 
erning; it is dominated by Communists; 
its people are hungry; business is lag- 
ging; and terrorism is common. 

(3) If the plantations and industries 
of the islands are turned over exclu- 
sively to the Indonesians, their output 
will fall off, and the Indonesians will 
suffer along with the Dutch. 

The argument of the Indonesians is: 

(1) The Republic should have five 








seats in the temporary gove ame 
The reason it does not control all ij 
three islands is because the Duthe 























seized most of this territory by force ij 
July, 1947, and refused to return it t 
the Republic. The Dutch rule thege 
areas by martial law and refuse to per 
mit free plebiscites. 

(2) The cause for the economic mis 
ery is the Dutch naval blockade around 
the Republic, and the Dutch insistence 
on controlling exports and customs. and i 

(3) The Republican government is famil 
not dominated by the Communists. It Juan, 
is a socialist, anti-Communist govem- | 
ment. Only last fail, it used its military f- sister. 
forces to put down an attempted Com-§  nolog 
munist uprising (see Oct. 13 issue), We 

The dispute affects more than merely apart 
the Netherlands and Indonesia. The} two | 
prestige of the U. N., whose authority}, kitche 
has been defied again, may suffer, Fo. 

The war in Indonesia has also pro} or eg 
voked strong feeling in Asia against the} Wher 
Dutch and all the Western democra-{ noon, 
cies. There have been hostile demon] crack 
strations in India, Burma, Malaya, and} are Iil 
the Philippines. In Burma an unofficial} beans 
expeditionary force was being organ} great 
ized to help the Indonesians fight the} all fo 
Dutch. My 

Although the new native govem4 Iam: 
ments in Southeast Asia are mainly ant} jes, ; 
Communist, Moscow hopes to capitalize} geogr: 
on the present strife in Indonesia ky} handi 
discrediting the Western democracies} leathe 
and posing as the friend of the colonialf how t 
peoples. singin, 

Feeling the “Dutch Rub” 

Finally, it must be remembered that Afte 
the Netherlands is one of the 16 Mar] games 
shall Plan nations and a key member} ball, : 
of the Western European Union. f]  Pelota 
the U. S. State Department takes a fim] with ; 
position against the Dutch in the Indo] summe 
nesian dispute, it might antagonize the] Visitor 
Netherlands and lead to its withdrawal] States 
from both the Marshall Plan and the} Those 
Western European Union. The p all ye; 
ucts of the Indies have been bought #] swimn 
considerable quantities by Ma ‘in Pue 
Plan countries. 

On the other hand, if the United 
States fails to back the Indonesians i 
their struggle for independence, the 
countries of Asia may Jose faith in the 
Western democracies and turn to Russi# 
for support. 

In an editorial entitled “A Lesm 





from Indonesia,” the New York Timé 
declared, “Self-determination of ‘pe 
ples is the greatest weapon we 
for use against the dictatorships of t 
right and left. Whenever we comp? 
mise that principle for whatever 
—in Europe, in Africa, in Asia, in Lay” 
America—we weaken ourselves by Gi 
much. If we believe in democracy #a 
ourselves, then we must believe # 
for others too.” ia 
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urn it to 
le these 
e to per 
mic mis- My name is Eira 
e around " “@} Gwynne Biddle. oI 
nsistence am 12 years old 
oms. and in the eighth grade. I live with my 
nment is family in Santurce, a suburb of San 
unists. It Juan, capital of Puerto Rico. 

govern I have a brother, George, but no6 
; military J* sisters. My father is a medical tech- 
ted Com- nologist. 
ssue), We live in a green and brown stucco 
in merely} apartment house. Our apartment has 
sia. The two bedrooms, a living room, and a 
authority kitchen. 
iffer, For breakfast I usudlly have oatmeal 
also pro- or eggs, bread and butter, and coffee. 


zainst the When I come home from school at 
democra-{ noon, I eat a lunch of soup, eggs, 
e demon} crackers, and fruit. For dinner we 
laya, and} are likely to have soup, meat, rice and 
unofficial} beans, and milk. Puerto Ricans eat a 
1g organ} great deal of rice and beans. But of 


fight the} all foods I like oranges best. 


My school is called Federico Asenjo. 


» govem-4 [am studying mathematics, social stud- 
jainly antf ies, science, English, Spanish, and 
capitalize} geography. We also have classes in 
onesia by} handicraft, where we learn how to work 
mocracie}} leather and wood, how to sew,. and 
e colonial} how to weave. There are also classes in 
singing, art, and physical education. 
ub” Puerto Rican Games 
pered that After school my friends and I play 
e 16 Mar} games, such as hide and seek, basket- 
y member} ball, volleyball, pelota, and baseball. 
Union. fH] Pelota is an old Spanish game played 
ikes a fim} with a ball and a curved racket. In 
the Inde} summer time ave often go swimming. 
gonize the} Visitors from the mainland United 
vithdrawal| States go swimming here in winter, too. 
n and thef’ Those of us who live in Puerto Rico 
[he prod} all year find the water too cool for 
bought #] swimming in winter. The temperature 
: Marshal] * in Puerto Rico is usually a little above 
he United 
ynesians ia 
lence, 
aith in the 
n to Russis 
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How we live in 


By EIRA GWYNNE BIDDLE 


70 degrees, but it is in the low seven- 
ties in the winter and the high seventies 
in the summer. 

In summer I usually visit relatives 
on a sugar-cane farm. There I ride 
horseback, swim at the beach, and eat 
sugar cane. 

During the rest of the year, when 
I am at home, I take dancing lessons. 
I am learning both ballet and Spanish 
dancing. I hope to become a dancer in 
the theater. 


By CARLOS 


I'am Carlos Cor- 
tes. Like Eira, I am 
12 years old, and a 
student at Federico 
Asenjo school. I 
live in Santurce, 
too. I have three 
brothers and two 
sisters. My father is a restaurant chef. 

I take the same subjects in school 
as Eira except that I also study mechani- 
cal drawing. I am in the ninth grade. 

Our school term in Puerto Rico be- 
gins earlier than yours. After the sum- 
mer vacation, which starts at the end 
of May, we go back to school on the 
first or second Monday in August. Our 
school holidays are at Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, Lincoln’s birthday, Washing- 
ton’s birthday, Easter, and some local 
holidays. 

We get two 





weeks vacation at 


Christmas and one week at Eastere We 
have two special holidays in the sum- 
mer. One is the Fourth of July and the 
other is Luis Munoz Rivera Day, July 
24, Luis Munoz Rivera was a great 
patriot who helped Puerto Rico win 























CORTES 


many rights of self government at the 
time Puerto Rico was a Spanish pos- 
session. After Puerto Rico became a 
possession of the United States, he spent 
the rest of his life working to gain more 
self government for our island. His son, 
Luis Munoz Marin, was inaugurated 
January 2 as the first elected governor 
of Puerto Rico. 


Three Kings Day 


During the Christmas season we have 
a special celebration that you do not 
have in the mainland United States. 
This is Three Kings Day, on January 
6. It-is a Spanish holiday and is our 
biggest winter celebration. We ex- 
change presents and have a special meal 
of turkey or ham. Three Kings Day is 
in honor of the Three Kings who came 
bearing gifts to the Christ Child. 

At Christmas time we go about the 
streets in groups singing carols, which 
we call “Aguinaldos.” 

I stay in Santurce all year round and 
work in a garage during the summer. 
I am very interested in engines, I want 
to be an airplane mechanic. 






















Photos by Pat Lauber 


= Puerto Rico is replacing slums (left) with homes like those in Puerto Nuevo housing project, San Juan (righf). 
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Photo courtesy McCall Corporation 


Pages rolling furiously off five-color press typify today’s printing. 


HE Chinese are said to have in- 
troduced printing from wooden 
blocks in the eighth century. But 
it was an industrious German named 
Johannes Gutenberg who invented the 
world’s first movable metal type. Guten- 
berg became what is known today as a 
job printer, putting his movable type to 
work printing Papal documents and a 
textbook on Latin grammar. In 1454 he 
published a book which is still a best 
* seller —the Bible. 

Until that time printing was done 
from woodcuts. Movable type cast in 
lead molds made it possible to use. the 
same letters over and over again. Books 
could be produced faster and less ex- 
pensively. Thousands, and in time mil- 
lions, of people were able to read books 
which formerly only the rich could 
enjoy. 

Today we are witnessing another, 
and perhaps equally important, techno- 
logical revolution in the publishing and 
printing industry. Witness the fact that 
newspapers are being turned out today 
without any metal type. Turn your eyes 
to the startling possibility that the news- 
‘age and magazines of the future may 

produced without any sort of print- 
ing surface touching paper, a method so 





radical its inventor refuses to call it 
printing. 

The very word printing comes trom 
the Latin premere — to press. There are 
three major printing processes. All three 
depend on the pressure of paper against 
some kind of printing surface to transfer 
the impression of type and illustrations. 
These major printing processes are 
known as letterpress, lithography, and 
gravure. 

Letterpress printing works very much 
the way a rubber stamp does. Ink is 
applied to the raised surtace of type, 
metal engravings, or press plates. Paper 
is then pressed against the printing sur- 
face, and the ink is transferred to the 
paper. Basically it is the same process 
that was used by Gutenberg and other 
early printers. 

Lithography depends not on raised 
surfaces, but on the well known fact 
that grease and water repel each other. 
Both type and illustrations are photo- 
graphically developed on a chemically- 
processed metal or stone plate. Printing 
areas on the plate accept greasy ink but 
repel moisture. Blank areas are covered 
with a film of.water, and the ink roll 
affects only the printing surfaces. When 
paper is pressed against the plate the 


Twilight falls on the age of metal type 





desired image is transterred. In offset 
lithography the ink is picked off the 
plate by a rubber blanket roller and 
transterred by that roller to the paper. 

Gravure is an éntaglio method, ip 
which the material to be printed is 
etched into the metal plate. The etched 
areas below the surface act as tiny ink 
wells from which the paper actually 
pulls the ink. 

But notice that type has to be set in 
al] three methods. Imagine the work in. 
volved in setting each letter on this 
page in place on a printing form. Some 
type is still set that way, by hand, ina 
composing stick. Probably the title of 
this article was set that way. But the 
body of this article was set mechanically 
by a machine known as the linotype 
(see photo on page 14). 

The slugs produced by the linotype 
are “locked” in a form in their proper 
position on the printed page. Into the 


same form are locked handset display ” 


type and photoengravings of illustra- 
tions. The page is now ready for the 
printing press, if the run to be printed is 
low in quantity 

On big letterpress runs, like books, 
newspapers, and magazines such as 
World Week, a casting—stereotype or 
electrotype—is made of the printed 
page. This stereotype is curved so that 
it can fit snugly around the press cylin 
der of a high-speed rotary press. 

Many of these methods may sound 
cumbersome and slow. They are. Print- 
ers and publishers have long welcomed 
every minor advance that cuts dowa 
printing time and cost. But the fantas 





tically high cost of new printing equip - of elect; 


“typer, \ 


ment made them turn a conservative 
on major changes. 
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es Srent sizes and styles of type faces. 


This conservative wait-and-see atti- 
tude has grown harder and harder to 
maintain. Spiraling costs in paper, 
equipment, and materials have forced 
publisher and printer alike into difficult, 
if not desperate, straits 

Publishers raised prices somewhat, 
but fear of a sharp drop in readership 
forced them to absorb most of these 
rising costs themselves. In the book 
field, for example, costs have risen as 
much as 100 per cent in the past few 
years. But the price of books to the 
reader has risen only 20 to 40 per cent. 

By the fall of 1947 publishers 
throughout the country realized they 
faced a critical situation. Yet, even then, 
there was no thought of turning to the 
sensational new advances and inven- 
tions already available in the industry. 
It took an explosive event to give impe- 
tus to the new revolution in printing. 
The event occurred last November, 
when the compositors of all the news- 
papers of Chicago walked out on strike. 





The dispute between Local 16 of the 
International Typographical Union and 
the Chicago newspaper publishers cen- 
tered around provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The law decreed that 


“closed shop” provisions could not be 


written into a union contract. In order 
to sidestep the law, Local 16 demanded 
that new wage rates be granted without 
a contract. The publishers, in turn, 
were willing to negotiate wage increases, 
but they balked at.the no-contract de- 
mand, fearing that this would perpetu- 
ate the banned closed shop. 

When the publishers refused to budge 
from this stand, Local 16 voted to strike. 
About 1,700 composing room employees 
left their galleys and linotypes. The 
Chicago newspapers found themselves 
without anyone to set type or make up 
the forms. 

Yet no editions were missed. Instead 
both typesetting machines and compos- 
ing rooms were bypassed. One morning 
Chicagoans awoke to find strange-look- 
ing newspapers on the stands, news- 
papers produced without a single piece 
of metal type. The papers looked-as it 
someone had sat down and typed them 
on a typewriter. 

Someone had! But the typewriter was 
far from ordinary. It was a glorified kind 


of electric typewriter, called the Vari- 


Typer, which can reproduce many dif- 








The paragraph you are now reading 
has been set up on the “‘Differential- 
Spacing-Justifier” Vari-Typer, the of- 
fice typography machine, produced 
by the Ralph C. Coxhead Corporation. 
Every line is ‘‘justified’’ to come out 
even on the right-hand margin. Note 
how the following lines, although 
reading the same, are spaced out to 
even the right hand margin. 


Note the even right hand margin. 
Note the even right hand margin. 


Type faces in different styles and 
sizes are instantly interchangeable. 


As the strike continued, newspaper 
type fates were designed for the justify- 
ing typewriters, and Chicago news- 
papers lost much of their strange ap- 
pearance. Ordinary stenographers were 
taught to operate Vari-Typers and other 
similar machines, thus eliminating the 
need for the highly skilled, highly paid 
Linotype operators. 

Nor did the work have to go through 
complicated makeup in the composing 


Mion 





Ralph Ernst 


XEROGRAPHY: This model machine prints with- 
out ink. Electricity and @ powder combine to 
produce dry, fast, inexpensive copying, or 
master plates for various printing processes. 





room. Instead, the Vari-Typed columns 
are pasted up on a cardboard sheet the 
size of the newspaper page. Headlines 
of paper letters called Fototype are 
pasted above the columns. Then the 
illustrations are pasted into place (see 
photos on page 14). 

The page now has its picture taken 
and developed on a sheet of zin® Stere- 
otypes are made from these photoen- 
gravings, put on the press cylinders, 
and printed. In the entire process, not a» 
single bit of metal type is used. 

As of this month five large Chicago 
newspapers still wear the New Look of 
the typeless newspaper. All efforts to 
settle the 14-month-old strike have thus 
far failed. 

Will the Chicago newspapers return 
to typesetting methods when and if the 
strike is over? Most experts feel they 
will. But all admit that the typeless, 
photoengraved newspaper is a proved 
success. A sign of the times is the recent 
ITU decision to organize Vari-Typists 
and other similar operators, possibly in 
a new department of the union. 

Early in the Chicago strike, news- 
paper and magazine publishers from all 
over the country flocked to the Windy 
City to see for themselves what was 
happening. All were caught up in the 
revolutionary wave, and returned home 
determined to investigate the latest 
methods, machines, and materials. 

Here are a few of these startling in- 
ventions: 


@ THE FOTOSETTER. Where the 
Linotype produces a metal slug of type, 
the Fotosetter turns out a piece of film. 
It composes photographically! 

The operator still uses a keyboard, 
but he can be far more versatile than a 
Linotypist or Vari-Typist. He can set a 
whole page consecutively in justified 
column form, with large headlines as 
well as small body type. Changes and 
corrections can be made by composing 
a new line on the Fotosetter and 
“stripping” into the negative. 

The completed film is placed against 
a sensitized metal printing plate and 
exposed to light. The plate is then 
processed for whatever printing method 
is to be used. The Fotosetter thus elim- 
inates the need of pasting up proofs of 
type of Vari-Type composition, cutting 
down make-up time considerably. 


@ THE FAIRCHILD PHOTOELECTRIC 
ENGRAVER. This new method of mak- 
ing engravings is both faster and cheaper 
than the conventional method of etching 
a metal plate with acid. Its basic prin- 
ciple is the photoelectric cell which 
scans the original picture on a rotating 
cylinder. Impulses from the cell are 
transmitted to a red-hot stylus which 
etches a plastic plate revolving on an- 
other cylinder. 

The stylus burns deep for light areas 
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Ralph C. Coxhead Corp. 


Unlike ordinary typewriter the Vari- 
Typer has type on curved metal slug. 


and shallow for dark areas. The result 
is a one-column engraving in four min- 
utes, and an eight-by-ten-inch engrav- 
ing in 20 minutes. By the older process 
the same take an 
hour or more to make. Several smaller 
_ New York newspapers are already using 
this quicker and cheaper process. 


engravings would 


@ VINYLITE PRESS PLATES. Viny- 
lite, the same plastic that is used to 
make high-fidelity non-breakable phono. 
graph recordings, has joined the printing 
revolution. The Vinylite, in powder 
form, is spread a half-inch thick over a 
Bakelite mold of the type form. Heat 
and pressure are applied to turn the 
powder into liquid and force it into 
every part of the mold. When chilled 
and hardened, the plastic plate is pro- 
duced and made ready for the high- 
speed rotary presses in 25 minutes. 
Compare this to the five hours it may 
take to make a copper electrotype. And 
these lightweight Vinylite press plates, 
are tough enough to endure a press run 
of half a million copies. 


OLD: Linotypist operates a large keyboard. Each line 
is made into a metal slug (shown in galley at left). | which feeds through linotype keyboard miles 





Acme 
Headlines of all sizes can be set 
by hand from this paper Fototype. 


@ THE ELECTRONOGRAPHIC PRESS. 
Perhaps the most sensational develop- 
ment of the printing revolution is the 
invention of William C. Huebner. One 
day in 1924 Huebner accidentally dis- 
covered that static electricity could pull 
wet ink off one printed sheet and deposit 
it on another as much as an inch away. 

After years of labor he succeeded in 
app'ving this same force in a. printing 
press which is a complete departure 
from all conventional methods. The 
electronographic press uses three cylin- 
ders: one holding the ink, one the 
curved press plate, and one the paper. 
The ink cylinder touches and inks the 
press cylinder. But, although the press 
cylinder and paper cylinder rotate with 
only few-thousandths of an inch of space 
between them, they never touch. 

Instead, a stream of electrons pro- 
duced by a device within the paper 
cylinder actually pulls the ink off the 
press plate. The ink literally leaps across 
the gap, like filings to a magnet. 

By regulating voltage, more or less 
ink can be used in the electronographic 
press. As to performance the press will 
print two sides of a sheet at the same 


McCall Corporation 
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NEW: Teletypesetter ‘punches perforations in 











Acme 
After headlines, type, pictures are 
pasted up, entire page is engraved, 


time, six colors on each side if necessary, 
at a phenomenal speed. Operating costs 
may run below those of conventional 
printing methods by as much as one 
third. © 

These machines and processes are 
only a few of the highlights of the 
revolution in printing. Others are shown 
in photos on these pages. Tremendous 
strides have also been made in the fields 
of color photography and reproduction, 
in paper, in protective coatings. 

Inks have been produced that will 
light up in the dark, or that will give a 
poem about the Maine woods the odor 
of fir trees. Presses have been developed 
that will produce dozens of colors in a 
single run through giant, multi-color 
presses. There is simply no end to the 
list. 

The printing revolution may mean 4 
wider and faster distribution of books, 
magazines, and newspapers, produced 
at lower costs and sold at lower prices. 
If we have enough authors, editors, and 
readers, there’s no telling where the 
printing revolution may lead us. 
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U. 8. Air Force phot: 


A lawyer argues his case in court in Liberia, west African nation. 


Tropical Africa 
(Continued from page 7) 


Nigeria, in 1945, had only 231 physi- 
cians for its 23,000,000 people. 

With 20 per cent of the world’s land 
area, Africa has only 7.5 per cent of the 
world’s population. In sorne great re- 
gions there are fewer than six persons 
to the square mile. In tropical Africa 
as a whole, the average is about 15 to 
the square mile (less than one third of 
the U. §. average). Lack of manpower 
makes it difficult to carry out large- 
seale economic projects. 

Winds of unrest are blowing in tropi- 
eal Africa, and stirring up resentment 
against colonial overlords. The British 
are worried about the growing distrust 
of Europeans in West Africa. In other 
regions some Africans are beginning to 
demand more voice in their government 
and more benefits from the riches of 
their own continent. 


Toward a New Africa 

Tropical Africa’s liabilities seem to 
outweigh its assets. But plans are now 
under way that may make the balance 
more even. 

Millions of dollars will be spent to 
increase production of minerals in the 
next few years. 

Production of other materials is get- 
fitg attention, too. French, Belgians, 
and British are planning peanut planta- 
tions, in order to cut down the world 
shortage of vegetable oils (see Jan. 12 
World- Week). 

The British are starting a power- 
Plant development at Owen Falls, 


Wganda (see Dec. 1 World Week). 
SAnother power project is proposed on 


the Zambezi River. Since Africa lacks 
mineral fuels, water power is the only 
hope for cheap_power—first necessity of 
industry. 

An Ameriean plywood* company has 
found forests of \okoume, a commer- 
cially useful plywood lumber, in the 
Belgian Congo. This company is build- 
ing the world’s largest plywood factory, 
in French Equatorial Africa. A British 
concern is making plywood at Sapele, 
Nigeria, and is starting a lumbering 
project in the Gold Coast. 

Insecticides like DDT, plus ‘learing 
away of the underbrush where the 
tsetse fly usually lives, may some day 
free Africa from its insect scourges. 

During World War II several of Afri- 
ca’s seaports were improved. At one 
time during the war more than 250 
ships, including the Queen Elizabeth 
and the Queen Mary, lay at anchor in 
the fine harbor of Freetown, capital of 
Sierra Leone. 

The colonial powers are planning 
new transportation projects. Britain, for 
example, wants to build a railroad from 
Rhodesia to Kenya. 

Aviation is helping to open Africa to 
the outside world. There is daily plane 
service between Nigeria and London. 
Twice ‘a week a Pan American clipper 
flies from New York to Leopoldville, in 
the Belgian Congo, with stops at Dakar 
and Accra in West Africa. New airlines 
have been set up within Africa since 
the war ended. 

The colonial powers long kept the 
trade of their possessions largely to 
themselves. Conditions are changing. 
The U. S. Merchant Marine, for in- 
stance, makes three times as m§ny sail- 
ings to both the east and west coasts of 
Africa as before the war. 


Perhaps you are thinking: “Practi- 
cally all these projects are for the bene- 
fit of people outside Africa. Where do 
Africa’s own people come in?” 

The United Nations Trusteeship 
Council is asking that very question. 
The Council wants to know why there 
aren't better health facilities* and more 
opportunities for education in the trust 
territories of Tanganyika and Ruanda- 
Urundi. 

The U. N. General Assembly, at its 
recent Paris session, réminded trustee 
powers that they are expected to help 
the people of trust territories toward 
self government. 

The colonial powers say that,the new 
economic projects will bring higher liv- 
ing standards for the Africans. 


Education Projects 


The colonial “governments are im- 
proving native education. Both the 
French and the British are providing 
more schools and technical training. 
Nyasaland is the location of an adult- 
education project sponsored by UNESCO 
(the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultura] Organization). 

In the past tropical Africa has often 
been the “happy hunting ground” of 
great business enterprises that paid star- 
vation wages to Africans and stripped 
away Africa’s resources for the benefit 
of other countries. 

Two new corporations perhaps give 
us a glimpse of a changing spirit. 

“Exhibit A” is the Cameroon Devel- 
opment Corporation. The British gov- 
ernment set it up. It ‘is operating 60,000 
a .es of plantations that grow bananas, 
rubber, oil palms, cocoa, and tea. Prof- 
its, if any, will go for education, wel- 
fare and public construction in the Brit- 
ish Cameroons, Eventually Africans will 
replace the British executives. 


The Liberia Company 

“Exhibit B” is the Liberia Company. 
It is headed by Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., former U. S. Secretary of State, and 
is backed by U. S. money. 

The Liberian government has been 
given one-fourth ownership of the cor- 
poration. A one-tenth interest went to 
the Liberian Foundation, to carry out 
a program of health and education in 
Liberia. Subsidiaries of the Liberia 
Company will train Liberian labor, de- 
velop industries, and process local prod- 
ucts—primarily*for the use of the Libe- 
rians. Among the company’s projects 
are a bank, an airways system, a hotel 
and housing development, and a refrig- 
eration plant. 

Perhaps this is a pattern for a new 
kind of economic partnership, in which 
the world will repay Africa’s gift of 
raw materials by bringing the advan- 
tages of modern life to Africa’s people, 












# CONGRESS AT WORK 


THE TASK AHEAD. In 40,000 
carefully chosen words President 
Harry S. Truman presented to 
Congress his legislative recom- 
mendations for the coming year. 


The President delivered his annual 
State of the Union message in person, 
and followed this up by his annual 
Economic Report and submission of the 
‘proposed Federal budget for the year 
beginning July 1, 1949. 

These messages reached Congress as 
Washington swirled with excitement 
about the Presidential Inauguration, 
which takes place on January 20, An 
Inaugural parade (led by the President 
himself), a ball, a gala concert, recep- 
tions, and the solemn swearing-in cere- 
mony itself, promise to make the 1949 
event the most spectacular Inaugura- 
tion in the nation’s history, 





The “Fair Deal” 

In his State of the Union message 
Mr. Truman offered a sweeping “fair 
deal” to provide many types of social 
legislation. He said that the recent elec 
tion showed that “the people are in 
favor” of a kind of society in which 
“wealth should be created for the bene 
fit of all.” Observers believed that the 
program offered by the President was 
at least as extensive as that included 
in President Roosevelt's New Deal. Mr 
Truman asked Congress to: 

@ Repeal the Taft-Hartley Labor-Man 
agement Act, passed over the President’s 
veto in 1947. In its place, Mr. Truman 
asked for re-enactment of the earlier 
Wagner Act with certain modifications, 
@ Include more workers in the Federal 
social security program, and increase 
old-age benefits. 

@ Enact long-range welfare proposals, 
all of which have been requested before 
These include: Federal aid to educa- 
tion; a housing law to provide Govern- 
ment financial assistance in construction 
of low-rent housing; and a national 
health insurance law. 

@ Revise the 1948 Displaced Persons 
Law to permit more DPs to enter the 
U.S. “without unfair discrimination.” 
@ Enact the previously requested civil 
rights program, including anti-lynching 
and anti-poll tax measures, and a fair 
employment practices commission, 

@ Set up a program of universal mili- 
tary training. 

@ Press the development of power, ir- 
rigation, and navigation and flood con- 
tro] projects, including the St. Law- 
rence seaway. 

“@ Continue farm price supports, and 
push rural electrification and Govern- 
ment storage of surplus crops. 

@ Expand Government §anti-inflation 
controls, including the strengthening of 
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Harris & Ewing 


The President gets approving smiles from Mrs. Truman and daughter, Mar- 
garet, as they leave the Capitol after Mr. Truman’‘s speech to Congress. 


controls on rents. The President also 
requested authorization to study the 
production facilities of materials in 
short supply. With steel particularly, 
if existing private facilities are unable 
to expand sufficiently, the President 
wants authority for the Government to 
make loans or build plants to relieve 
such shortages, if necessary. 


Economic Report 

Submitting the report prepared for 
him by his Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, the President noted that 1948 
was “another year of bountiful pros- 
perity.” Employment averaged 60,000,- 
000 jobs, and production was three to 
four per cent higher than in 1947. 
There was a halt in the upward march 
of prices, “a welcome sign in the battle 
against inflation.” Corporation profits 
after taxes rose to an all-time high of 
21 billion dollars. 

The President set as economic goals 
for 1949 a million more jobs to provide 
for the growing labor force, particularly 
young veterans; and a continued in- 
crease in production. 


1949-50 Budget 
From President Truman’s third mes- 
sage, Congress and the nation learned 


how much the Administration program 
would cost. The total was a record 
peacetime high: 42 billion dollars. 

This represents the total expendi- 
tures for the Federal Government for 
one year, Mr. Truman estimated that 
present taxes would yield ‘about 41 
billion dollars. 

The President also recommended ap 
increase of about six billion dollars i 
taxes, This would supply the one bil 
lion dollars needed to cover expend 
tures, as well as'a surplus to help re 
duce the 252-billion-dollar national 
debt. 

The President suggested that higher 
taxes be levied on corporations, and 
perhaps on individuals with large i 
comes, Such increases should yield four 
billion dollars, Another two billion dob 
lars should come, the President said, 
from increased taxes on payrolls, paid 
equally by employers and employees. 
This would cover increased social #& 
curity and health benefits, 

About one half of the proposed budg 
et is to pay for military expenditures 
and foreign economic assistance. Mt 
Truman told Congress he might af 
for still more money to provide militay 
assistance to the nations of Westell 
Europe, a 
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r, Mar- a year, At 36, he is one of the youngest another “incident” occurred, The Brit- : 
ingress men to hold so important a post, ish announced on January 8 that five Red Sea near the Palestine border. It 
: ; also sent two warships to the island of 
President Truman made it clear that Royal Air Force planes were shot down 
despite these shifts i State Depart- by the Israeli, There were conflicting CYPtus near Israel, and others to Malta. 
program spite these shiits in top state Vepart- y the Israeli, g On January 10, the U.S. State De- 
| record ) partment issued a statement urging 
ars. both Britain and Israel to regard the 
expendi HE’S GOT SOMETHING TO CROW ABOUT shooting down of the planes as “a 
nent for regrettable incident only.” It expressed 
ted. that the hope that the issue would not inter- 
out 4l fere with the Israel-Egypt armistice 
negotiations, 
nded ap Within Israel preparations are pro; 
ollars in ceeding for the first general election 
one : which is to be held on January 25. 
expendi 
i 
DRAFTEES, HALT! The draft- 
t higher ing of young men into the armed - 
ns, and services will be suspended during 
my in- February and March. 
ield four 
7 dol- Secretary of the Army Kenneth C, Roy- 
nt said, all announced that voluntary enlist- 
lls, paid ments during the past few months have 
ployees. averaged 35,000 a month—enough to fill 
ocial se current Army requirements, 

The present Selective Service Act 
od budg- calls for the induction of draftees only 
nditures when quotas cannot be filled by volun- 
ce. Me. teers. In view of the high number of 
ight ask volunteers, the draft call for 5,000 men 
military in February has been canceled, and 





me THE ADMINISTRATION 


TOP LEVEL CHANGES. In- 
auguration will see an important 
change in the President's official 
family. 


Iness removed from the top Cabinet 
post General .George C, Marshall. 
Named to succeed him as Secretary of 
State is Dean G. Acheson. The 68-year- 
old General Marshall, who underwent a 
kidney operation last month, resigned 
because of ill health, 

The new Secretary of State was born 
55 years ago in Middletown, Conn. He 
is a graduate of Groton, Yale, and Har- 
vard Law School. Before embarking on 
his law career, Acheson served as private 
secretary to U.S. Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Louis Brandeis, In 1941 he was 
appointed Assistant Secretary of State 
and, four years later, Under Secretary. 
He gave up the latter post in July, 


ment personnel, there would be no 
change in the nation’s foreign policy. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


WAR OR PEACE IN PALES- 
TINE? It’s still touch and go in 
Palestine. Peace and war are in 
delicate balance on the seesaw of 
Arab-Jewish-British relations. 


There was good news on January 7 
when both Israel and Egypt obeyed 
the United Nations order to cease fire. 
It brought to another halt the struggle 
that has been waged between them 
for eight months, 

For the previous two weeks Israeli 
forces had overrun the southern area of 
the Negev Desert, and had penetrated 
into and withdrawn from some points of 
Egyptian territory. 

Egypt, a key member of the League 
of Arab States, had previously refused 





Harris 
DEAN G. ACHESON 
Secretary of State 


1947, to resume his law practice. to enter into any negotiations or ‘even Teports about the occurrence, The 
General Marshall's Under Secretary to recognize the existence of Israel. British authorities asserted that their 

of State, Robert A. Lovett, also re- Its readiness now to discuss armistice aircraft were attacked over Egypt. 

signed. Mr, Truman named as Mr. _ terms encouraged U.N. officials to hope The Israeli government, on the other 

Lovett’s successor, James Edwin Webb, _ that other Arab nations will follow suit. hand, charged that the RAF planes were 

42, a lawyer and Director of the Bureau Acting U.N. Mediator in Palestine, side Palestine. It declared that four 

of the Budget since July, 1946, Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, called upon both of the planes were British and the fifth 
Frank Pace, Jr. was appoiwted Budg- countries to meet with him on the Egyptian. 


et Director to fill the vacancy created. 
A native of Little Rock, Arkansas, Pace 
had been Assistant Budget Director for 





Greek island of Rhodes for armistice 
talks. 
Just as things began to look brighter, 


As a consequence of this action, the 
British government announced that it 
had dispatched “a British force” to - 
Aqaba, a Trans-Jordanian port on the 


further selective service inductions are 
postponed until at least April. 


Henry Kuhl, 17, of Flemington, N. J., pays tribute to his black Langshan cock, 
which won first prize in its class at the New York Poultry Show this month. 
Sitiren thousand birds from nearly every. stete, wane eptcved tai hb sammal show, Last November, + the Aon 
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ee on available funds would 
it its strength to 677,000 officers and 
men—instead of the 900,000 authorized 
by Congress. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


DIZZY DISCS. How fast should 
a phonograph record spin? 


The turntable on your family’s record 
player revolves 78 times a minute. That 
kind of phonograph would play prac- 


‘tically any record made by any manu- 


facturer—until recently. 

Last June Columbia Records, Ine., 
put on sale long-playing records, re- 
volving at 33% turns per minute. These 
discs of 10- and 12-inch size, were 
mostly classical records, 

This month both Columbia and the 
other leading record maker, RCA-Victor 
Records, bid for the popular-music 
market. They both unveiled seven-inch 
long-playing records that will play as 
long as the present 10-inch “platters.” 

But the catch—for the the nation’s 
16,000,000 record player owners—is 
that you can’t play either type of long- 
playing record on present machines. 

You need a special attachment for 
both Columbia and RCA discs. The 
new Columbia record spins 33% times 
per minute and the new RCA record, 
45 times per minute. Certain stores 
now offer a Columbia attachment 
and two long-playing records fo 
$19.70. 

You also need a different needle for 
each type of record. The reason: pres 
ent standard records have grooves .003 
inch wide; the new Columbia discs, 
which go on sale this month, have 
grooves .001 inch wide; and the new 


‘RCA records, to be marketed beginning 


in April, have inch 
wide. 

Both Columbia and RCA insist that 
their new records each will give highest 


quality of reproduction. 


grooves .0009 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


TELEPHONE BRAIN. The tele- 
phone company has a new book- 
keeper. Heres her picture 
(above). No, not the girl, the tape. 





A single roll of this tape will tell the 
main facts about 25,000 phone calls- 
except the conversation. The machine 
may take ovér almost all the accounting 
work of a dial telephone system. 

Bell Telephone laboratories, which 
developed the “electric brain,” put the 
first one to work at Media, a suburb of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The “brain” listens in on every call 


Bell Telephone Laboratories 
Telephone’s “Brain” (see story) 


made from a Media phone, Recorded 
on the tape, in the form of patterns of 
punched holes, is the date and length 
of each call, the phone from which the 
call was made, and the phone which 
received the call. At the end of the 
day the tape is fed into another machine 
that “reads” the tape and “translates” 
the data into words, all ready for billing 
telephone subscribers. 


ATOMIC TIME TELLER. 
Science has harnessed the “dance 
of the atoms” to produce the most 
accurate clock on earth. 


Theoretically, the clock would gain or 
lose less than one second if it ran until 
the year 3,001,949 A. D. 

The National Bureau of Standards in 
Washington built the new timepiece. 
Its face looks like, the face of any other 
big electric clock. 

What's different is the 30-foot copper 
tube connected to the electrical works 
of the clock. This tube is filled with 
ammonia gas. Atoms in the ammonia 
molecules vibrate at an unvarying rate. 

The Bureau developed a mechanism 
to transmit this vibration in the form 
of a radio signal which controls the 
works of the clock. 

This “atomic clock,” which measures 
both time and frequency, will be a val- 
uable research tool in physics. 


Soin the 
MARCH 





THEY MAKE YOU WHAT Y¢ 
ARE. Why do you look like ot 
members of your family? It’s 
because of your genes. 


Genes are mysterious little particles 
that determine the species and physical 
characteristics of living things. They 
are part of the germ,cells that unite 
and pass from parents to offspring be- 
fore birth. 

There are genes that decide whether 
your hair is blond or brunette, and 
whether your fingers are long or stubby, 

The gene is too small to be seen with 
ordinary microscopes, Its existence was 
first recognized by the late biologist, 
Thomas Hunt Morgan, in 1910, But 
now two scientists at the University of 
Southern California have finally tracked 
down the gene with the super-high- 
powered electron microscope. 

With the electron microscope, a 
beam of electrons, instead of a beam of 
light, is focused on the object being 
examined. The image can be projected 
on a special screen. 

Genes are carried in tiny bodies 
called chromosomes. Examining the 
chromosomes of the fruit fly, the Cali- 


fornia scientists saw and photographed’ 


genes for the first time. This achieve- 
ment ma¥® lead to important advances in 
medical and biological science, espe- 
cially in the study of germs and viruses. 


THE AMERICAS 


NEW ARGENTINE CONSTI- 
TUTION. The constitution of 
Argentina, which dates back to 
May 25, 1853, is about to be 
custom-tailored, allegedly to suit 
Argentine President Juan OD. 
Peron. 


A constitutional reform convention is 
scheduled to open on January 17 which, 
according to U.S. newspaper corre- 
spondents, is certain to make it legal for 
President Peron to succeed: himself in 
1952. 

Article 17 of the existing charter pre-. 
vents a president from succeeding him- 
self without an interval of at least one 
term. Peron, whose term of office ex- 
pires in 1952, is known to be anxious 
to retain the presidency for another six 
years, This, his critics say, explains 
the summoning of the constitutional re- 
form convention. 

That Peron will have his way 
hardly doubted, Of the 158 elected 
delegates to the convention, 109 are 
Peronistas. 

Another proposed change in the con 
stitution provides that all parliamentary 
deputies and senators should be elected 
with the president once every six years, 
instead of on the revolving basis of 
every two years for half of the deputies, 


and once every three years for on 


third of the senators. 
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Joyce, Thora, and Dorothy watch singer Brenda Lewis make up for Salome. 

































Week End with Musie 


greeted us breathlessly in the 
broadcasting studio of 
York’s famous Carnegie Hall. 

“We'll have to find other words for 
‘wonderful,’” Dorothy Ruddell ex- 
claimed. “We’ve overworked that ad- 
jective this week end.” 

“And each thing we've done has 
seemed to be the most—well, wonder. 
ful,” put in Joyce Ristine,—“until we 
did something else that turned out to 
be even more exciting!” 

“Broadcasts, concert rehearsals, the 
opera, meeting famous people,” sighed 
Thora Vervoren. “How will we settle 
down when we get back home?” 

“Back home” for 16-year-old Thora 
is West Green Bay, Wis., where she 
attends West Green Bay H. S. Joyce, 
also 16, hails from Maple Falls, Wash., 
and goes to Mount Baker High; and 
Dorothy, 17, lives in Parkersburg, W. 
Va., and is a student at Parkersburg 
High. The three girls recently traveled 
to New York City for a “week end with 
music.” They spoke to us on Sunday 
afternoon, shortly before they were .o 
appear on the air during the intermis- 
Sion of the CBS broadcast of the N. Y. 
Philharmonic-Symphony concert. 

Thora, Joyce, and Dorothy were the 
guests of the Standard Oil- Company 
(New Jersey), the sponsor of the Phil- 
harmonic broadcasts. They received 
their invitations from the Week End 
With Music National Advisory Board, 
which chose them with the help of 
Scholastic’s Awards Department. Their 


[sect bright-eyed young ladies 


New 


school principals, who had nominated 
them as the best local “spokesmen for 
youth and music.” 

“Music appreciation is really my only 
claim to fame,” Dorothy told us mod- 
estly. “Oh, I do play the piano—but 
I know I’m not talented enough to be a 
successful musician.” 

It sounded sensible, we admitted, 
but what field did she want to enter? 

“Recently I became fascinated with 
radio work,” Dorothy answered. “We're 
concentrating on radio productions in 
my speech class, and I spend half my 
life rehearsing at our local radio station. 
I'm going to continue studying music 


because I’ve found that it’s so closely 


connected with speech work.” 

“That works both ways,” Joyce 
chimed in. “I’m studying voice—I'm a 
mezzo-soprano—and I spend a lot of 
time on speech exercises.” 

How had she first become interested 
in a singing career, we asked Joyce. 

“T live in a very musical community,” 
she laughed. “You can even major in 
music at my high school. I'd like to learn 
to play an instrument, too.” 

“Why don’t you choose the clarinet?” 
Thora suggested eagerly. “That’s what 
I plan to study next.” 

“Next?” we asked. “What are you 
working on now?” 

“The piano and the flute—the flute’s 
my favorite,” she answered. “I play it 
in our school band; and I played it in 
one of the orchestras we formed last 
summer when I went to Interlochen 
Music Camp.” 

It wasn’t easy to pry this information 


from our subjects. They answered our 
questions about themselves politely and 
pleasantly enough; but they were more 
eager to talk about their week-end ex- 
periences. On this score there was no 
need for questions. 

“You know, Mr. Taylor, we saw 
Ethel Merman in Annie Get Your Gun 
Friday night,” Dorothy remarked to 
Deems Taylor, noted composer and 
music critic.. 

Mr. Taylor was to interview the trio 
during the intermission broadcast, and 
they had been discussing their week- 
end impressions with him before the 
concert. “I was amazed to hear Miss 
Merman’s voice,” Dorothy continued. 

“Actually, she has no voice at all,” 
Joyce said, “but it’s delightful to listen 
to her, because she certainly knows how 
to put a song over.” 

“That’s just the point, Joyce,” ex- 
plained Mr. Taylor. “Ethel has no voice 
—which is much, much better than hav- 
ing a bad voice. For if you have no 
voice, and know what to do with it, 
you're headed for success.” 

“Then the ability to ‘sell’ yourself is 
just as important as actually having 
talent,” Joyce observed. : 

“Well, for a perfect combination of ~ 
talent and personality, I'd nominate 
Lauritz Melchior,” Thora said, smiling 
as she added, “of course, I might be 
prejudiced—since I'm of Danish ances- 
try, and Mr. Melchior is Danish. But 
I was thrilled to meet him yesterday 
afternoon. He was so friendly to us.” 

“All these famous people are $0 
warm-hearted,” Joyce exclaimed. “They 
don’t try to be-the least bit ‘glamorous’ 
when you meet them off-stage, as we 
met Brenda Lewis last night before we 
heard her sing the star role in Salome.” 

“You might think that men who play 
with the New York Philharmonic would 
‘look down’ on teen-aged music stu- 
dents,” said Thora, turning to Mrs. 
Taylor. “But yesterday when we sat in 
on the rehearsal for today’s concert, all 
the musicians asked about our work.” 

“And speaking of the’ concert, 
Thora,” Mr. Taylor replied, “it’s almost 
8:00, so perhaps you three should go 
out front and find your seats.” 

“Oh, let’s hurry—the first number will 
be Mr. Poulenc’s concerto—the one he _ 
told us about on Friday when we~had 
tea with him,” said Dorothy, referring 
to Francis Poulenc, French composer 
and pianist. 

“One thing I want to be sure to 
mention during our broadcast,” Joyee 
remarked to Thora and Dorothy, “is Mr, 
Poulenc’s’ misunderstanding us when 
we mentioned Artie Shaw, and thinking” 
that we were discussing artichokes! Im- 
agine talking to a famous composer 
about artichokes!” 

—Lee LEARNER, Radio Editor 















STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement 
Key. Each classroom teacher may obtain one key, to 
be awarded, at the end of the semester, to the stu- 
dent with the best record in WORLD WEEK CITIZEN- 
SHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this 
issue. Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition. 


1. TROPICAL AFRICA 
A. Brief Answers. 

Complete each of the following by 
writing a brief answer in the blank 
provided. Each counts 5. Total 35. 


ia and Ethiopia 
are the two independent nations in 
Africa near the equator. 

(Se is the colony 
which produces more than half of the 
world’s industrial diamonds. 

3. ee scien is the African 
colony which ranks as the third larg- 
est tin producer in the world. 

4. _. ig a resource 
(potential source of electri¢ power) 
in which Africa leads the world. 

i Cre grown. in 
West Africa and are used to make 
chocolate. 

6. ae 
which carries sleeping sickness 

‘ : is the colony 
where the fine harbor of Freetown is 
located. 





insect 


My score____ 


B. Take Your. Choice 

On the line to the 
the following statements write the 
number preceding the word which 
best completes the sentence. Each 
counts 6. Total 18. 

—a. All of the following 
parts of the 
except 
1. Spain 
2. Britain 

—b. Africa has large resources of 
the following minerals except 


left of each of 


control 
African tropics 


3. Sweden 
4, Portugal 


- uranium ore 
2. copper 
3. Manganese 
. oil 
All of the following are farm 
products exported from trépi- 
ical Africa except 
1. peanuts 3. palm oil 
2. cotton 4. meat 


My score____ 


C. Map It Out 

Study the map with the article on 
tropical Africa. Then answer each of 
the following briefly. Each counts 3. 
Total 15. 


eee ee . is a French 
possession crossed by the equator. 

TT =“ - ef 
pean nation which controls most of 
East Africa. 

he 4s is a  Portu- 
guese possession on . the east coast of 
Africa. 

4. ee is an 
pendent nation borde ring Kenya. 

Ree _ is the body of 
water which washes the shores of An- 
gola. 


inde- 


My score_ 
il. INDONESIA 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements write the num- 
ber preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 4. Total 32 

—a. All of the following are near- 

neighbors, except 
1. India 3. Java 
2. Burma 4. Holland 
b. The population of Indonesia 
is approximately 


. 3,000,000 

2. 25,000,000 
72,000,000. 
180,000,000 

». All of the following ‘are im- 

portant resources of the East 

Indies, except 

l. tea 

2. quinine 


3. rubber 
4. gold 
. The dominant religion of the 

Indonesians is 

Atheism 
2. Christianity 
3. Confucianism 
. Mohammedanism 


. During World War II the 
East Indies were occupied by 
1. Japan 3. Britain 
2. Australia 4. Holland 

. The constitution of the Indo- 
nesian Republic was mod- 
elled after the constitution of 
1. England 3. Israel 
ae bg 4, U.N. 
When the Republic of Indo- 
nesia was first proclaimed the 
response of the Dutch was 
1. friendly 
2. to take .military action 

against the Republic 
3. to appeal to the Uy N. 
4. indifference 


. When the truce between the 
Dutch and Indonesians was 
broken in 1947, the dispute 
was 
. brought before the U. N. 
2. arbitrated by India and 
Australia 

. ignored by the U. N. 

. settled quickly by a Dutch- 
Indonesian conference 


My score My total score 
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@agrandizement (%& grin diz mént)—A 
noun. Aggrandizement is the increasing 
of power, rank, honor, or wealth. Several 

nations, such as France and Britain, have 
ioaet hard to build up great colonial 
empires. Their policy of aggrandizement 
led them to seize African territory. 


facilities (fa sil i tis)—Plural of the 
noun facility. Facilities are those things 
which increase the ease of any action, 
operation, or way of behavior. President 
Truman wants our health facilities im- 
proved. . 

liabilities (li a bil i tis) and assets—In 
business, liabilities are the debts a per- 
son or organization owes. Assets are 
things owned, the opposite of liabilities. 
Assets which .can be used repeatedly— 


land, machinery, buildings—are perma- 
nent (or fixed) assets. Cash, or materials 
which can be quickly converted into cash, 
are called liquid or current or floating 
assets. 

plywood—A noun. Plywood is a build- 
ing material made up of a number of 
thin sheets of wood glued together. Us- 
ually the grain of the wood of each layer 
is at right angles to the grain of the next 
layer. 
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By Mary Jane Gaffney 
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WAS the opening day of school. 
District Schoolhouse Number 8. 
The seventh- and eighth-grade 

girls, fresh in bright new sweaters and 
skirts, clustered about the outdoor 
pump, their particular spot. Farm 
chores had kept them from seeing much 
of one another during the summer and 
there was a lot of news to be traded. 

“I went to New York on my vaca- 
tion,” Hazel Woodcock announced im- 
portantly. “My uncle took me to Radio 
City, Coney Island and—” 

“All our family went on a camping 
trip to Lake George,” Grace Darrow 
broke in. “We slept in two tents and 
we went swimming four times a day.” 

Ruth Benson was the only one who 
had not spoken. She was the leader of 


‘this tight-knit little group that had 


started first grade together, whose fath- 
ers farmed the neighborhood land, be- 
longed to the same grange and had 
known one another from boyhood. 
Ruth’s father was Dr. Benson, the vet- 
erinarian, president of the grange and 
of the school trustees. She was pretty 
and jolly, with a permanent wave that 
had cost twelve dollars, almost-real- 
looking pearls to go with her six sweat- 
ers and she had a pass to the Bijou 
Theater in the county seat where her 
Uncle Ed was manager. “Our family 
went to Canada,” she said. “In our new 
car.” Ruth, as usual; had topped every- 
one’s story. A new car! 

At that moment another girl came 
into the schoolyard and walked toward 
them somewhat hesitantly. She was 
pale and thin, with black curly hair and 
enormous blue eyes. Her legs were 
spindly pipes upon which knee-length 
socks bagged awkwardly. The rolled-up 
sleeves of her faded sweater disclosed 
arms equally scrawny. “Is it permissible 
that we remain outside of the school 
and not enter?” 

“Permissible!” ‘Iris snickered. 

Ruth Benson answered the question. 
“You bet,” she said. “No sense going in 
until Old Lady Woodward rings her 
cowbell.” The strange girl looked puz- 
zled. 

“Have you seen. Miss Woodward yet 
to register?” Ruth asked the new girl. 

She shook her head. “No. Is that the 
correct procedure, to see Miss Wood- 
ward first?” 

“Yup,” Grace Darrow said. “You bet- 
ter beat it in.” 

The new girl walked away. In this 
group she had sensed, if not hostility, 
at least indifference, The moment she 
was out of earshot the girls turned ex- 
citedly to one another. “Who's she any- 
way? She must have swallowed a dic- 


tionary.” 


Reprinted from the Woman's Home 
Companion by permission of Louis Unter- 
meyer, Miss Gaffney’s literary executér. 
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“I know who she is,” Ruth Benson 
said. It was moments such as this that 
had given her eminence. “Her name is 
Judith Weitzel. She lives with her 
grandfather. They take care of General 
Grant’s museum. He wears a big white 
beard and a funny skullcap. They say 
he’s a scholar but my father says he’s 
probably just like all the rest that got 
chased out of Europe.” 

“She talks real queer,” Iris said. 

Ruth lowered her voice as if to dis- 
Close some awesome secret: “They all 
talk queer.” 

Miss Woodward came to the door of 
the schoolhouse, holding the bell in her 
hand and clanging it. In intimate two- 
somes they went in, casting furtive 
glances at the new girl. 


Piast thing Miss Woodward took the 
roll call, She was a heavy woman with 
her hair arranged in sausagelike curls 
and a mouth that was a thin querulous 
line. Miss Woodward was frustrated 
and unhappy about teaching in a coun- 
try school, she who had once taught in 
the public school system of Troy, New 
York. Troy had a large Irish population 
and Miss Woodward had peculiar ideas 
about the Irish which she had expressed 
once too often. 

She was reaching the end of the 
alphabet. George Varley. Glenda Wal- 
lace. Judith Weitzel. Miss Woodward 
identified Judith from her precise “Pres- 
ent” in contrast to the others’ careless 
“Here.” So this was the little foreigner 
she had heard about. Lived with her 
grandfather in the old cottage where 
General Ulysses S. Grant had once 
lived. The old man wrote books in 
Hebrew. Probably some of those influ- 
ential Jews in New York had got the 
job for him. Like those tricky Irish 
politicians in Troy. They were all alike, 
she thought. Greedy and grasping. Give 
them an inch and they took a mile. 
This Judith wouldn’t. She’d see to that, 
or her name wasn’t Mabel Woodward. 

It was true that Judith’s grandfather, 
Frank Weitzel, was a scholar who lived 
in a world thousands of years old. He 
had lost a son, a daughter, two sisters. 
He had no one except a brother who 
had come to New York years ago, and 
Judith. Grief had filled the old man; 
he had borne more than most men 
could bear. And where there is too 
much grief, the mind is purged of hate. 
He was kind to Judith in a vague way; 
he read to her, talked to her, but he 
would have read and talked aloud even 
if she had not been in the room. 

Sometimes too he would instruct her 
and, because he had the wisdom of 
centuries, she had absorbed a way of 
thinking that was sage and unchildlike. 
But knowledge was not a good thing 
to have in the district school. When 


Judith solved her arithmetic problems 
by an algebraic formula, Miss Wood- 
ward marked zero across her page with 
the brisk admonition: -“Why can’t you 
do as the others?” 

Judith’s questions in history annoyed 
Miss Woodward, “My goodness, Judith, 
why can’t you be contented with what’s 
in the textbooks? You have to show off 
all the time, don’t you?” 

Bewildered, Judith looked at her. “I 
do not criticize the textbooks. They are 
fine textbooks but they are little. There 
are other things that the teacher knows 
which are not in books. That is what 
my grandfather said. Once he taught in 
the University of Freiburg.” 

“I suppose you and your grandfather 
pay taxes to buy those little textbooks,” 
Miss Woodward went on sharply. “It 
seems to me there aren’t any taxes on 
museums. And you live in a govern- 
ment museum, Judith. All the other 
children’s fathers pay taxes” And their 
children aren’t complaining about how 
small the books are.” 


Rorn BENSON reported at supper 
what Judith had said about the school- 
books and Dr. Benson got red in the 
face. He was the trustee in charge of 
purchasing school supplies. “I suppose 
they gave them loads of big textbooks in 
Germany,” he said. “In concentration 
camps, that’s where they gave them big 
textbooks.” 

All the Bensons had seen the news- 
reels about the German concentration 
camps and the furnaces. Ruth gulped 
and pushed her mound of mashed po- 
tatoes swimming in butter away from 
her. A twinge of conscience nagged at 
her. She wasn’t exactly sure Judith had 
said anything mean about the books. 
But still Miss Woodward had said sh 
had. ; 

The Grant cottage was a rambling 
windswept building, left as it had been 
in 1885, when the general had lived” 
there. There was the easy chair where 
Grant would sit and write and even 
sleep because, lying down, he could 
barely breathe. There. were his hair- 
brushes, his nightshirt, and the old 
army coat with one of the buttons hang- 
ing loose. Judith always meant to. sew 
it on more securely and always forgot. 

It was Franz Weitzel’s duty to see 
that the house was cleaned and dusted, 
that tourists were shown about the 
house and the lookout near by. But the 
old man had never dusted before and 
when he did he clumsily kiocked over 
things. Judith was afraid he would lose 
the job if the board were to find out 
these mishaps, so she took over the 
dusting, Nor was her grandfather much 
better about his conducted tours. His 
vocabulary was too pedantic and his 
accent so heavy he could scarcely be 


_ snows. Judith was always cold and she 


understood. Judith had seen some of 
the visitors laughing at him behind hig” 
back and after that she took charge. | 

Here in the fall it was beautiful, but 
with November came rain and 


dreaded the long walks to school. If she 
had a friend, it would be different. 
Sometimes she would preten1 she could 
choose any friend she wanted, but most 
of all she wanted to be like—and to be 
liked by—Ruth Benson. Ruth was gay 
and laughed all the time. 

Because visitors to the cottage would 
question her about Grant, she became 
more and more attachéd to the old 
Union soldier. On the table were sheets 
from the original manuscript of his 
memoirs. She would pore over these, 

As a boy Grant he Seon small for 
his age but had prssessed astonishing 
physical strength. Ti. de him seem 
somehow like her. Once she had jumped 
out of a boxcar in Germany and. it had 
been she who had dragged her grand- 
father to safety when they were going 
to kill him. When “Lyss” Grant was 
eleven he was strong enough to hold a 
plow and he had tended animals, sawed. 
wood and had done all the furrowing 
and harvesting on his father’s farm. 
“Lyss” was retiring and withdrawn; he 
did not have any close friends. That 
was the most like her. 

There were two pictures of Grant 
that Judith especially liked; one of him 
as a major general at Shiloh, stolid, 
determined, untidy and bearlike; the 
other as an old man im an armchair, 
writing with a robe over his knees and 
a wool cap on his head. 

“Poor old general,” she would mur- 
mur pityingly, “poor old sick general. 
You could hardly talk, could you, with 
your throat so sore and miserable. And 
everybody had forgotten about you and 
how brave you were.” 


Every Armistice Day a Mr. Nolan, 
whose son had been killed in World 
War I, gave a prize to the eighth-grade 
pupil who wrote the best composition 
on the meaning of democracy. It was 
a round gold medal with the words 
“True American” engraved on it, under 
the name of the lucky boy or girl. The 
prize was a coveted one. From the be- 
ginning of the term parents of aspiring 
contestants thumbed through history 
books for eloquent phrases and when 
the compositions were submitted they 
were usually patchworks of borrowed, 
quotations. , 








Judith worked hard on her essay, the 
terror of the past fresh in her mind, the 
bounty of America still a wondrous mit 
acle, Her composition was spontaneous, 


touched with the mature wisdom of a 





one who had had no childhood. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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LTHOUGH fullback Jackie Jensen 
A made most of the headlines for the 
California footbal] team, it was 
rugged line play that kept the Golden 
Bears among the undefeated. 

John Cunningham, the big end, was 
a terror on defense. After watching 
John smash a dozen Wisconsin end runs, 
Coach Lyn Waldorf asked him to de- 
scribe his technique. 

“Well,” John said, “the second the 
ball is snapped, I charge into their 
backfield.” 

“Yes?” 

“I grab a handful of backfield men.” 

“Yes?” 

“I toss em off one by one till I come 
to the one with the ball.” 

“Then?” 

Cunningham grinned. “I keep him.” 

What ever happened to all those base- 
ball trades that were supposed to have 
been pulled this winter? As I write 
this, only five deals have been made, 
as follows: ~ 

Early Wynn and Mickey Vernon 
(Washington) for Eddie Robinson, Ed 
Klieman, and Joe Haynes (Cleveland). 

Ed Waitkus and Hank Borowy 
(Cubs) for Dutch Leonard and Monk 
Dubiel (Phillies). 

Clyde McCullough and Cliff Cham- 
bers (Cubs) for Frank Gustine and 
Cal McLish (Pittsburgh). 

Fred Sanford and Roy Partee 
(Browns) for Red Embree, Dick Starr, 
and Sherman Lollar (Yankees). 

Mike McCormick. (Braves) for Pete 
Reiser (Brooklyn). 

What all this adds up to is another 
pennant for the Indians. With Vernon 
on first and Wynn on the mound, 
they'll have the best infield and best 
pitching staff in either league. 

The Yankees thought they were “in” 
when they wormed pitcher Sanford 
away from the Browns. Then came the 
Indian-Senator trade. After hearing 
about this deal, Casey Stengel, the new 
Yankee manager, groaned: “I went to 
bed thinking I had the pennant. I woke 
up in second place.” 

Jack Claney, of Corning, N. Y., has a 
new slant on that Michigan-Notre 
Dame argument. As you know, the 
Fighting Irish and ‘the Wolverines 
played four mutual opponents last sea- 
son. In comparing the scores of these 
games, I pointed out that Michigan 
had a slight edge. 

Clancy gives me a reason for this. 
He says that Notre Dame played these 

steams first and whaled the pigskin out 


@ of them. Then Michigan came along 


sand found it simple to roll up a score, 





‘ 


Shots 


This makes sense—only iit isn’t true 





in this case. In checking the dates on © 


which Notre Dame and Michigan faced 
those four mutual opponents, I discov- 
ered that Notre Dame played: only two 
of them first. So you can’t claim that 
the Fighting Irish softened all of them 
up for Michigan. 

Here’s a _ very significant point, 
though. At the end of the season, 29 
members of the Navy team (which 
played. both Michigan and Notre 
Dame) were asked to pick the better 
team. All 29 voted for Notre Dame! 

My pen pal down in Newport News, 
Va.—Billy Campbell—asks me how I 
missed up on the unusual fact that 
three members of the U.S.C. backfield 
last season. were named Dean Dill, Don 
Doll, and Dan Dall. 

Doll, Dall, Dill. 

Dean, Don, Dan; 

Put’ em all together 

And match ’em if you can! 

Sign just outside Ebbets Field, home 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers: “Shoe Shine, 
10c. Giant fans, 15c.” 

Who said Michigan turns out great 
football teams? They have played in 











TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Thirteenth of a@ series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 
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Meat is a real muscle builder. 






the Rose Bowl twice—in 1902 and 1948, 
Both times they won by 49 to 0. In 
other words, they haven't improved a 
lick in 46 years. 

Baseball’s No. 1 prophet is Pie Tray- 
nor, the great old Pirate third baseman. 
Way back in April, Pie told a Pitts 
burgh reporter: “I don’t think Ralph 
Kiner will equal his 1947 output of 51 
homers. I’m tabbing him to close with 
40.” That’s exactly how many Kiner 
hit in 1948! 

Pie also picked Boston, St. Louis, 
and Brooklyn to finish in that order im 
the National League race—which they 
did; and predicted that in the American 
League, “The surprise may be Cleve- 
land.” 

Wonder what brand of crystal ball 
Pie uses. 

Herman Hickman, the Yale grid 
coach, can spin a tale with the best of 
them. His favorite story goes back to 
the time he was coaching at West Point. 
It seems a Mississippi boy received an 
appointment to the Academy, much to 
the dismay of his grandpap, a die-hard 
Confederate veteran. 

“Go on up there if you have to,” ad- 
vised grandpa. “Learn all you can. 
Learn about war and tactics, son, Learn 
about transportation. Find out every- 
thing you can. This thing ain't over 
with yet!” 

—HférMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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It’s true,.Lou. But unless you eat the meat, you're getting 
a bum steer. All meat is rich in proteins that build muscle 


and energy. Make sure to get at least one helping a day 























































George Clark in N. Y¥. Daily News 


“No, | didn’t marry for money—but 
back in those days a man didn’t have 
fo be rich to support a family.” 


(iy ted 


a TS NOT the dates you land that are 
Fe | the puzzlers. On those your score 
either soars or slumps, and you know 
where you are. The dates that take your 
mind off geometry are those that might 
have been—the date you might have 
landed if you'd screwed up enough 
nerve to a@ Polly—or if you'd asked Kit 
before the last minute. Or maybe it’s 
the invitation that Barbie turned down 
that has you drawing triangles with five 
sides. Was it you? Or did Barbie have 
previous plans? 

How do you handle a “decline”? 
Must you have a pocketful of cash be- 
fore you can hope to date a girl? 


Q. What can a boy do if he can't 
afford to take girls out very often? I 
get a small allowance, and I must: save 
my money if I want to go to college. 
I hesitate to ask girls out when I can’t 
spend much on their entertainment. 


A. Ever stop to think that it might be 
you, rather than the girls you'd like to 
date, who are overrating the importance 
of money? The old wherewithal is 
funny stuff. You're most conscious of it 
when you don’t have it. 

We could compile a long list of en- 
tertainment that has no price tag on it. 
Many sports activities — skating, skiing, 
and tobogganing in the winter; swim- 
ming, tennis, etc. in the summer -— are 
favorites with some girls. Other girls 





s 


will warm up to an invitation to go for 
a hike, to read a play aloud, to listen 
to music (from your radio or hers), 
to pop corn in your fireplace, or just to 
congregate with one or two other 
couples at someone’s home. Most schools 
sponsor a number of activities or parties 
which are admission-free. 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking 
that the above activities are merely poor 
substitutes for the “ideal” entertainment 
on a date. They are among those most 
frequently mentioned by our “Jam Ses- 
sion” readers as their favorite activities 
on dates. 

We'd like to see more- home-made 
fun on dates. There’s so much “canned” 
entertainment these days, that this gen- 
eration could easily forget how to 
entertain themselves. 

Watching Bob Hope entertain your 
girl is no credit to you or your wit, is 
it? Sometimes we suspect the movies, 
radio, and television of plotting to mur- 
der that fine old institution of conver- 
sation. And once conversation goes un- 
derground, how will teen-agers ever get 
to know each other? 

There’s a very simple fact that we 
think every boy should know: a girl 
would rather be invited to play tiddly- 
winks — with a boy who interests her 
—than not be invited. Sure, there 
are a few gold-diggers in every class, 
but we'd advise crossing them off your 
list anyway. 

Of course, you can’t go skating every 
night. And even if your ingenuity at 
thinking up free entertainment is spec- 
tacular, there comes a time when you 
want to tqake your best girl to the Junior 
Prom. Let’s face it. Your allowance is 
small, and you have a stiff savings pro- 
gram. However, there are many part- 
time job opportunities for, teen-agers 
today. If you really want to take your 
girl to the big affair, you'll undertake a 
temporary part-time assignment to earn 
the price of admission. 

It often helps to talk frankly with a 
girl about your money problems. Any 
worth-while girl will respect you for 
wanting to save for college tuition. 
Many a girl will volunteer suggestions 
on how to combat the high cost of 
dating — sitting in the balcony at the 
movies, having hot chocolate at. her 
house afterwards instead of “snacking” 
at the drugstore, or skipping the movies 
altogether for a month so you can take 
in the class play without straining your 
budget. 


= BOY dates GIRL Ye 


Q. When a girl refuses an invitation, 
what can a boy say to prevent that 
awkward moment that follows? I never 
know whether to beat it, change the 
subject, or say I'll ask her again. 


A. Never leap to the conclusion that 
a refusal means the girl wishes you'd 
drop dead—or, at least, out of sight 
Eight times out of ten the turn-down 
means some more foresighted fellow has 
already dickered for her time on the 
evening you had in mind. Or possibly 
she’s promised to do~ something with 
her family or has a club meeting sched. 
uled. Girls occasionally do have some 
thing on their minds besides dates. 

Nine times out of ten the girl who 
says no to your invitation is fidgeting 
uneasily, wishing there were some tact- 
ful way to tell you to be sure to ask her 
again sometime. Naturally, she doesn't 
want to appear too forward—in case 
your interest is only lukewarm. 

The only way to take a turn-down is 
in a gay, philosophical manner —no 
sour-grapes attitude about the fellow 
who beat you to the draw, please, and 
no injured looks as if to say, “I might 
have known you wouldn’t go out with 
me.” 

Just tell the girl—without looking 
like a dying swan—that you're sory 
she can’t make it, and if you want to 
put her mind at ease, tell her youll 
try again sometime. Then change the 
subject; that will prove you’re not too 
broken up to talk, and you may have 
a chance to introduce some fascinating 
topic that the girl will feel requires 
further exploration on some future date. 


Q. Is it ever permissible to ask a girl 
for a date at the last minute? 


A. It’s permissible— although your 
chances of refusal are higher. If circum 
stances prevented you from inviting her 
earlier, and you really want to ask her, 
go ahead and try. 

Most girls understand about “special 
circumstances”—that you didn’t expect 
tf? be in town for this dance or that 
Joe’s party was a last-minute inspiration. 
A surprising number of girls understand 
even when the “special circumstances” 
are a previous date that suddenly came 
down with the mumps. 

However, gentlemen, we'd like @ 
point out that a girl who responds # 
sporting style to an eleventh-hour S.O.38 
is a girl who rates forethought,in @ 
future. 
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¥* Tops, don’t miss. ““ Worthwhile. 
“ Save your money. 


WVVTHE BOY WITH GREEN HAIR 
(RKO. Produced by Stephen Ames. 
Directed by Joseph Losey.) 


YOUR EDITORS have chosen The Boy 
with Green Hair as their Movie-of-the- 
Month. This unusual fantasy will make 
yor think, but has serious shortcomings 


a 
= 
2 & 
5 
ng 


NON THI 40 T1A0: 


that keep it from being a ““*~ film. 
This is the story of Peter Frye (Dean 
most of his life being shuttled from one 
relative to another. He is happy for the 
singing waiter (Pat O’Brien). Then one 
morning, he wakes up to find his hair 
Sure, green is a fine color—but how 
do you explain something like that to 
say to all the peo- 
ple who stare? 
Fs that his hair has 
| turned green for 
Month | sign that he is dif- 
=<¢ ferent from other 
TEOPTHEW\THEA = boys and girls — 
he has no parents — different because 
he knows personally what the tragic re- 
realizes that his hair has turned green 
so that people will notice him, and 
sibility to tell them of the evils of war. 
But it is hard to be different, Peter 
cause you have a special understanding 
and a special job to do. 
symbol—the sort that could have driven 
home an important message. But the 
director slides speedily over the part of 
the story that should have shown what 
ponsibility, and so the peart of the 
story is lost. 
the build-up given Peter’s green hair 
Were unjustified. For the film ends with 


Stockwell), a war orphan who has spent 
first time when he comes to live with a 
has turned green. 
the kids at school? And what can you 
Peter discovers 
3 Movie of the a reason. It is a 
different because 
sults of a war can be. Peter finally 
when they notice him, it is his respon- 
finds—even when you are different be- 
Peter’s green hair is an impressive 
Message doesn’t quite come across. The 
Peter does when he™ discovers his re- 
We feel let-down and as though all 
accent upon the peculiar or comic 


Espects of a boy’s having green hair. 






iG we feel sure Director Losey in- 
Ged to say more than that. 











































Willie was weedy — One day his sister, 
ailing and frail— home from her school, 
Brought home report cards Urged Will to try her 
always marked “fail.” “good breakfast” rule: 
: yo 


“To start the day nourished, 





always eat 
-Delicious NABISCO Now Willie is strong 
SHREDDED WHEAT!” Y and makes straight “A’s” — 





He knows for a fact. 
this good breakfast pays! 












olden biscuits 
up! Hearty whole 
—real stick-to. 
ess. Ask for the 
Sgara Falls Product! 
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A Gold Button 
(Continued from page 22) 


Mr. Marshall, the principal of the 
high school, was the judge of the es- 
says. He had been judging them for 
years. Judith’s was a new experience. 
The words hit him with an almost physi- 
cal shock. There was nothing else for 
him to do but to award her the prize. 

It was a fair contest but the defeated 
parents, the fellow students and Miss 
Woodward were chagrined. Dr. Ben- 
son, the veterinarian, was the most dis 
appointed. He had put a lot of work on 
Ruth’s theme. “I know it was her grand- 
father who wrote it,” he declared. 
“Don't tell me any kid writes like that. 
He's a professional writer, If that’s jus- 
tice, Il eat my shirt!’ Ruth, who had 
been on amiable terms with Judith, 
abruptly turned against her. She hac 
been cheated out of the “True Ameri 
can” medal. 


Atrnovcu at first Jugith had been 
delighted with the prize, it now hung 
on her like the albatross around the 
neck of the Ancient Mariner. She had 
heard the whispers that her grandfather 
had helped her, but she was powerless 
to refute them. No one believed her. 
Miss Woodward twisted her words 
about until they were not what she 
meant at all. And Ruth pretended not 
to hear her when Jifdith would speak 
to her. Regretfully Judith hid the medal 
away in her drawer. 

Far back in her memory was a hazy 
recollection of how a few Jews had 
managed to get along in Germany, at 
least for a while. They had given the 
district leaders presents. She would 
give Ruth, who was the leader of the 
school, a present. Some of the visitors 


whom Judith had shown around the 
cottage had occasionally tipped her. 
Little by little she had been able to 
save three dollars and with this. Judith 
purchased a fountain pen because she 
knew Ruth had lost hers. 

It was during recess that Judith man- 
aged to get Ruth alone. “I’ve got some- 
thing for you,” she said, uncertainly. 

Ruth was curious. “For me?” 

Judith extended the pen elaborately 
wrapped. “It’s a friendship - present. 
With the expectation that we can be 
good friends.” 

Ruth forgot her animosity. “It’s a 
lovely pen.” She went back to her seat. 
got out her notebook. “It writes swell. 
And blue’s my favorite color.” 


“We can be friends then?” Judith 
persisted. 
Ruth was busy writing her own 


name. “Sure,” she said carelessly. 

But the next morning everything was 
changed. Before the first bell had rung, 
Ruth walked over to Judith’s seat. 
“Here’s your pen back. My father 
doesn’t want me to take presents from 
strangers.” 

One day everyone seemed more rest- 
less, more inattentive than usual. Miss 
Woodward threatened to keep every 
one of them after school until five 
o'clock but no ‘one paid any attention. 
For a while Judith did not know the 
cause of the excitement but it was not 
long before she found out. Friday was 
Ruth Benson’s thirteenth birthday and 
she was going to have a party. The 
children would go to her house after 
school and play games and open the 
birthday*presents. Then there was to be 
a wonderful supper. After supper they 
would be driven into the county seat to 
the movies to see a double feature. 
There would be after-theater sundaes 
and it would probably be one o'clock 


given. Notes flew about the room 9 
thickly Miss Woodward was at a loss to 
know whom to punish. 

Judith knew she would not be if. 
vited. She repeated it over and over to 
herself: “You won't be invited. You 
won’t be invited. Don’t care.” But every 
time Ruth looked in her direction her 
heart beat rapidly and she thought, 
maybe she will send me a note now 
saying, “Will you come to my party 
Friday night?” 


Tuat afternoon when Judith came 
into the cottage after school, her grand- 
father was distraught. He had received 
a telegram trom a_ hospital in New 
York saying his brother Walter was il], 
that he should go to New York at oace. 
“How can we leave, Judith?” Franz 
Weitzel spoke in rapid German. “The 
pipes will freeze in this bitter weather 
and I have no time to find a plumber.” 

Instinctively Judith knew she was the 
stronger one. “You must go to New 
York yourself,” she said. “You know ] 
can tend the fires as well as you.” She 
swallowed. “I won't be frightened at all 
and I will get along fine by myself.” 

“Mein Gott,” said the old man. “To 
leave a child here alone in this mauso- 
leum. Because nowhere is there kind- 
ness. How long before we can be 
treated like other humans?” 

Judith remembered the _ birthday 
party. “I don’t think ever.” Then her 
voice grew practical. “Have you 
packed, Grandpa?” She ran upstairs to 
put clean shirts, underwear, a_night- 
shirt in his bag. They were all so 
patched she.was ashamed of them. 

Together they walked to the five- 
thirty bus. After he had left Judith 





in the morning or later before they got: 
home. Never had such a party been ® 





nla the HIGGINS SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


SPONSORED FOR 20 YEARS BY THE MAKERS 
OF HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING 


63 cash prizes—27 gifts—chances for scholarships. Classroom work in 
drawing ink by Junior and Senior High School students may be entered 
in competition in any of these fields: 
FREE HAND DRAWING IN COLORED INKS—FREE HAND DRAWING IN 
BLACK INKS—CARTOONING— MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
_A nearby department store sponsor (perhaps in your city) exhibits 
entries and awards additional prizes. Ask your art teacher or write to 
Scholastic, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3. 


HIGGINS ine CO., ILNC., 271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 
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P dreaded the walk back in the dark, but 


more than that, she feared going into 
the house alone. 

Rather than go upstairs to the empty 
rooms Judith slept in the living-room, 
wrapped in a blanket in the big chair 
where the general had written his 
memoirs. She pulled down the shades 
and lit the lights. Every time the wind 
howled past the corners of the house 
she would awake and bite her lips hard. 
When morning came Judith shook out 
the furnace, dragged out the ashes and 
piled on the coal. It was not yet seven 
_oclock, but she would go down to 
school. Old Mr. Burton, the janit -, 
might have opened up early. She was 
wrong; the school door was locked. But 
the general store was open because it 
was also the post office. Judith leaned 
against the rail around the stove and 
ate an apple and a box of animal crack- 
ers for her breakfast. She also bought 
two candy bars but these she put away 
in her pocket. 

In school when the classes recited 
Judith fell asleep, lulled by the warmth 
and the presence of other human be- 
ings. But Miss Woodward awakened 
her. “Now, now, Judith, school isn’t 
the place for sleeping.” They had some 
new literature books and Miss Wood- 
ward went on tauntingly, “I thought 
you were so anxious for new books. 
Here's your chance to read them; in- 
stead you go to sleep.” 

That night was as the first, except that 
Judith was sure she heard frightening 
noises. In the morning she was almost 
too weak to fix the furnace. She could 
not eat any breakfast. Yesterday she 
had felt hungry but today the hunger 
was gone. In school whenever Miss 
Woodward called upon her she would 
only answer, “I don’t know.” Miss 
Woodward asked her if she was sick 
but Judith said, “No ma’am,” and was 
relieved when Miss Woodward prodded 
he: no further. 

Everyone seemed to be dressed up. 
There was giggling and whispering. 
Then Judith remembered what day of 
the week it was: Friday. It was the day 
of Ruth Benson’s listhday party hut 
that did not matter now. 

It was snowing when Judith lett 
school. Going home, she stumbled a few 
times but got up and went on. She felt 
dizzy, At one moment she was so hot 
she would have liked to throw her coat 
into the road; at another her teeth chat- 
tered madly. When Judith arrived at 
the cottage she was barely able to open 

door, stagger into the living-room 
and pull the electric light chain. 
- Someone was in the room; she could 
hear breathing. In the yellow light she 





 Muld see az man sitting in the big chair. 
= Hello, little girl,” he said, “don’t be 


ightened.” He had a shaggy brown 


beard and a greatcoat with gold 
shoulder straps. It did not seem at all 
strange to Judith that he should be 
here. 

“Hello, General.” She no longer felt 
frightened, because she had someone 
with her. The general was no longer as 
he had been in the last picture taken 
of him, an old sick man. He looked 
young and hearty. “I see that you're 
better,” she said politely. 

“Well, the throat’s still a mite raspy,” 





he said, “and I get a twinge every now 
and then in the leg my horse fell on 
that night at Crump’s Landing. Other- 
wise I’m right as rain.” He was looking 
at her intently. “I've seen you around 
tidying up but I never seem to have 
caught your name.” 

“It’s Judith Weitzel.” 

“Weitzel,” he said. “I had a general 
by that name. Godfrey Weitzel. He was 
with me at Petersburg.and Richmond.” 

“Was he Jewish?” Judith said. 
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Not this underwater corridor. It’s the Kill van Kull cable crossing — a “bridge” 
in the busy voice highway between New York and Philadelphia. Eighteen 
cables, capable of carrying 5600 conversations, are buried in the mud and 


rock beneath the channel. 





HE LAYS IT ON THE LINE 


A deep-sea diver sees that the 
cable plops directly into the bottom 
of the trench. That way, he makes 
sure that it will be buried deep 
enough to be safe from ships’ 
anchors. 


CABLE DUNKER 


This looks like a regular tug, but 
it’s the telephone company’s cable- 
layer. As it backs up, a strand of 
armored cable unwinds from the 
big reel on deck, slithers over the 
bow, and feeds into a trench cut 
across the river bed. 





© Submarine cables are a small but important part of America’s tele- 
phone network. By constantly improving every part — big and little — 
your telephone company makes sure you get the world’s best telephone 


service at the lowest possible cost. 


“BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 




















The general shrugged. “I don’t know. 
He was a good soldier. That was all I 
was interested in. What difference 
would that make in a battle? Or any- 
where else for that matter.” 

“It does, though.” Then she told him 
about Ruth Benson’s party, Miss Wood- 
ward and the “True American” prize. 
She had never talked quite so much be- 
fore. “Why don’t they like me?” she 
ended. “I’m not different. I want to 
play and have fun with the others.” 


The general cleared his throat. “It’s 


mighty hard telling. It’s ignorance, I 
guess. And smallness. And distrust. But 
I’m not much good at explaining. Fact 
is, I never could figure out why Halleck 
was so dead set on disgracing me. But 
he was. And Senator Sumner called me 
an odious insulting degrading incapable 
dictator, Nobody ever called you any- 
thing worse than that, did they?” 

“No,” Judith said. “No, they didn’t.” 

“What do you say if we go out to 
the lookout?” he said. “It’s kind of 
musty in here.” 
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FIND 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
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the judges. 


any prize offered, 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 

. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 

3. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 

Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 

entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 

Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 

and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 700, 7 East 12th 

St., New York 3, 

No entries accepted after that date. 

. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by 


FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


There was a star half-back named Green 
Who was quick to run out of steam. 

To Planters he was led 

And on crisp peanuts fed 


N. Y., to arrive by midnight January 31, 1949. 


The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 
issue of this magazine of March 6, 1949. In the event of a tie for 


a prize identical with thaf tied for will be 


awarded each tying contestant. 





Judit had not taken off her coat, I” 
the pocket, the one with the little hole” 
in it, were the two candy bars she had 
bought yesterday. She unwrapped one 
for herself and handed the other to the 
general. “They're good,” she said. 
“Chocolate and marshmallow.” 

Outside it was cold but-the snow 
squalls had stopped. The general 
walked so fast that to keep up with him 
Judith grasped his coat. “Tell me about 
Lee,” she said so that he would slow 
down, “tell me about the surrender and 
how you gave him back his sword.” 

“Nothing to that story of the sword,”, 
said Grant. “We just sat for a while in 
Farmer McLean’s little parlor at Appo- 
mattox talking about the old days at 
West Point, and when we were to 
gether during the Mexican War. Then! 
wrote out the terms of surrender and 
he signed it. Lee was all dressed up in 
full uniform; he was a fine impressive 
man. Dwarfed me, all right. Besides 
that, I was dusty, for I had been on 
horseback all day. He said his army 
had been living on parched corn. I told 
him to send his commissary to Appe 
mattox Station, where they could gef 
all the rations they wanted.” 
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In the distance the lights twinkled 
bravely. “Nice view,” said the general 
“Too bad a few miserable folks had to 
gc and mess things up for you. But 
they're not important, Judith. The main 
thing is just to keep on going. Don’t le 
bitterness start eating at you. The 
they will have done something wo 
than calling you names. Most of th 
people in this country aren’t like them 
I know. I’ve fought side by side 
them. I’ve seen them die. I watched 
nation get split in two because of b 
terness. Civil war is an awful thin 
Judith. My wife was from the sout 
Maybe I had to kill some of her ki 
fclk. Nothing so terrible as when peop 








brother die< 
funeral. He’ 

‘I only s 
Judith said. 

















in a family or a country get to fighting, 





withott even knowing what it was th 
made them hate each other.” 

“I don’t feel bitter any more,” Jud 
said drowsily. “I feel good, and a 
sleepy.” The general had sat down 
the rock that marked the highest el 
tion of the mountain and Judith¥ 
down too. She could feel warmth ca 
ing out of his stocky rough-coated be 
She leaned against him and slept. 

There was the smell of mediciy 













































when Judith opened her eyes. She 
in a pretty room and over her th 
was a soft pink blanket. A lady 1 
standing not far from the bed. It 
Ruth Benson’s mother. “How is it I 
here?” Judith asked. 









































“My husband brought you here,” @ 








woman said. “He was at the store wie 





the telegram came from your g 
father. He stopped off to give y 
telegram.” 
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ES Things were blurred and confused in 


Judith’s mind. There was a thin mem- 
gy of being out of doors in the snow 
and the cold. It tired her to think back. 
‘But why did Ruth’s father bring me 
here?” 

“He went into the cottage to find you 
and you weren’t there, But the light in 
the parlor was on and-the door was 
open. There were tracks in the snow out 
to the lookout. He went out there and 
you were sitting all alone on the cold 
stone. You would have frozen to death 
fhe hadn’t come along.” 

“But I wasn’t alone.” 

Mrs. Benson put.her hand on Judith’s 
forehead. She had thought the fever 
had gone down. “Of course you were 
ilone. It- was terrible for you to be up 
there all by yourself in that old place.” 

Judith started to speak But there was 
nothing to say. Miss Benson would 
never believe General Grant had been 
m the lookout with her. “What was 
the telegram?” she asked after a min- 
tte Or so. 

Mrs. Benson hesitated. She was nat- 
wally a kind woman and her heart was 
fled with pity for the thin little girl. 
tt was from your grandfather. His 
rother died and he had to stay for the 
funeral. He'll be home today, though.” 

“I only saw my great-uncle once,” 
judith said. “He used to chew licorice 


drops for his cough.” Her voice trailed 
off. She was still sleepy. 

Mrs. Benson tiptoed out into the hall 
and down the stairs. Her husband was 
in, the dining-room reading the paper. 
“I think she’s better,” she said. 

“Did you tell her about the tele- 
gram?” 

“Yes, it didn’t seem to upset her. I 
guess after what she’s gone through, 
nothing can bother her much.” 

They were both remembering how 
Judith had talked in delirium the night 
Dr. Benson had brought her down from 
the lookout. Her wild outpourings had 
indicted them al] as surely as if she 
had pointed an aecusing figure and said, 
“Look, all of -you. Take heed of what 
you have done.” 

“I feel badly about that kid,” Dr. Ben- 
son said. “None of us treated her or the 
old man right. I’ve always pridéd my- 
self on being a good sport. Can’t say 
I’ve been much of one to a kid who's 
about as big as a pint-sized eight-year- 
old.” 

“It was the party I minded,” Mrs. 
Benson said. “I should have insisted 
that Ruth invite her. Here all those 
children were having a wonderful time 
at the movies and that child was up 
there alone, freezing to death.” 

“Well, perhaps we can kind of make 
it up,” Dr. Bensor said. “Ruthie’ll be 




































good to her and the others’ll string 
along. And I'll talk to Miss Woodward. 

“Don't think you can make it up,” 
Mrs. Benson said. “Judith’s going to 
carry those scars a long time. But we 
can see that it doesn’t happen again.” 

This time it was fun going to school. 
Ruth Benson was Judith’s friend and 
all the girls had come to see her when 
she was ill. Even Miss Woodward had 
sent her a card. Her grandfather was 
back too, still immured in his books 
but not so completely as before. From 
his brother Walter there was a small 
sum of money. Enough to buy a new 
coat for Judith, a warm woolly coat with 
a hood. 

Mrs. Benson took Judith and Ruth 
to pick it out. While Judith tried on 
the new coat, Mrs. Benson held the old 
shabby one. “There’s something inside 
the hem,” she said. “I can feel it. I bet 
some money dropped through a hole 
in your pocket, Judith.” 

“I don’t think so,” Judith said, “I 
don’t remember losing any money.” 

Mrs. Benson continued to fish around. 
“It’s hard,” she said. “And roundt And 
there’s something that crackles too.” At 
last she retrieved whatever the object 
was. A candy wrapper and a gold but- 
ton lay in her hand. A gold button with 
thirteen stars. Around the button was a 
strand of blue thread. 
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1949 Commemoratives 


Three 1949 commemoratives have 
been authorized so far this year by the 
U. S. Post Office. But the release date 
has been announced for only one. 

On April 12 a 3c stamp commemo- 
rating the 200th anniversary of Wash- 
ington and Lee University’s founding 
will be placed on sale for the first time 
at Lexington, Virginia. Washington and 
Lee is the eighth oldest university in 
the U. S. The school is celebrating its 
200th anniversary with special pro- 
grams on January 19—Robert E. Lee’s 
birthday —and February 22- George 
Washington’s birthday. 

A 3c commemorative will be issued 
honoring the inauguration of the first 
elected governor of the Territory of 
Puerto Rico. 

Another 3c commemorative will be 
issued in honor of the 100th year of 
the formation of Minnesota Territory. 

Further details of designs, price, 
color, and release dates for U. S. com- 
memoratives will be reported in this 
column when such information is avail- 
able. 

Although not yet authorized, com- 
memoratives may be issued in 1949 
honoring: Babe Ruth, General Persh- 
ing, Father Flanagan, Edgar Allan Poe, 
the District of Columbia’s 150th year 
as the seat of the U. S. Government, 
the 300th year of the founding of the 
city of Annapolis, Md., and the 200th 
anniversary of Alexandria, Va. 

A special Alexandria cancellation 
will be used during 1949. It will bear 
this slogan: “Alexandria, Va., Bi-Cen- 
tenniai, 1949.” If you want this can- 
cellation ‘send self-addressed, stamped 
envelopes to the Postmaster, Alex- 
andria, Virginia. Ask him to apply the 
cancellation to your envelopes. This is 
available now. 





Courtesy of Knickerbocker Stamp Co., N. ¥ 


This 10-franc red-brown stamp recently issued 


in the French zone of occupied Germany honors 
the new constitution — used in that zone. It 
shows a map of the Saar, Germany‘s important 
industrial valley now controlled by the French. 
The stamp reads “15 Dez. 1947—15 Dez. 1948, 
1 Jahr Verfassung.” (Dec. 15, 1947—Dec. 15, 
1948, First Year of the Constitution.) 
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the envelope in which you return the stamps. 
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WONDERFUL VALUE 
50 DIF. ‘South american, 1@e 
Chile. Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Bolivia & others 





Approval Applicants 
DAVANE STAMP CO., P. O+ Box 189, Reno, Nev. 

















What all 
— A POUND OF PLEASURE — 
Just think a whole pound of Foreign and U. 8. write m 
for only 50 cents to applicants for our general torsion 
approvals. A surprise set is also included. real ope 
Rebel Stamp Shop, Dept. 9, Box 212, Phila., Mis, in the 





Romania School Issue of five min 
C stamps portraying Student  Reeiting, 19. 
Weaving Class, n achinist, 
Romanian School, und Allegory of Education—Yours for 


only le if you ask for foreign approvals. 


MODERN STAMP eres 


CREAT 












Box 12, Dept. 20, Wakefield Station, 66, N.Y. 
FREE Surprise package of Stamps, {2 different Coun- 
tries. | Watermark Detector, { Perforation | ip cooper 
Gauge, supply of Stamp “ee a, ' Ry phe sheet 
for Duplicate Stamps, | rare 0 Ap poreval A. gnes and 
plicants sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP co. 
Park Ave., Dept. S., Baltimore 17, Md. .1 Conferenc 
$50( 
$1—$2-—$5 U. S. STAMPS ord alk 
———— aol ‘Rirmail & Wig High Vase stamos. ONLY soot MQ Classif 
applicants for U. MET 


proval 
METROPOLITAN STAMPS 


DEPT. 333 140 NASSAU NEW YORK CITY,7 


Song for 























ABSOLUTELY FREE Part-sone 
Mint beauties from these exotic British Pe jonies— 
GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS, COOK ISLANDS, TONGA, ) 
SEYCHELLES, ASCENSIONS—everything PREE’ to those ari-sone 
requesting our Famous Approvals 

VIKING STAMP CO. 
130-R Clinton St. Brooklyn, N. ¥./ BR _ $C 
EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER ; 
SCARCE STAMPS NEARLY 100 YEARS OLD; last 
set complete, $5 & 10 stamps; avy, ton rume| 
Commems., 19th Century vaca an Sg Co ‘umb! ian 
Comm.,V alue 40c. ALL only 5c to U.S. = ag applicants. panim 
WAKONDA, Dept. BM, 140 Nassau St., N. Y. C7 















Composit 
Different Stamps 1)” Composit 


to APPROVAL BUYERS. Contains . 
instrun 


200 stamps worth LITTLET to 15c rr ; 
Ttomposit 


LITTLETON STAMP CO., LITTLET 3, NH. 
p pr 
















FREE CATALOG 
“siaruoa areas pocket, Ate 










\ : High 
HARRIS & co., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MAS. § Sholastic Cr 
ered for 
EXCITING HISTORICAL COLLECTION! f 
St t Cavalry Charge —Fisming SE 
8 showin ava a — 
is Sacizans — Field Marshall a Penen Greek Battle-—§ (¥Ng compo 


Legion receiving Battle Flag and others. Only 3c © ®& fen forms. 
proval applicants 


STAR STAMP CO., JAMESTOWN 4, NEW YORK YORK 


30 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS iy =< 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on app 
LOUIS MORRISON. Dept. A, Milmont Pork, f fe 
VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from trom Tee 4 
ganyika — British Cayman Islands — Animal — Seam : 
Babyhead — Coronation — Early Victorian — Aj Sal 


Map Stamps—including big illustrated catalogue. 
Se for postage. GRAY STAMP COMPANY. Dept. 36 


Toronto, Canada. 

FREE Irish Commemora- 
tive Collection, In- 

cluding Rebellion issue With 

Approvals. 3c Postage Please 

RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 


BUY U. S. SAVINGS BO 
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:- 
am YOUNG 
nm Qny 
rowel So did Felix 
te See Mendelssohn, 
a Franz Schubert 
ps retun and George Ger- 
athe shwin. Most 
nps. famed musi- 
—, cians began com- 
10e posing at an 
& others early age. 
mo, Nev, 
RE — What about you? Do you like to 
s. stm | write music? If you do, there’s 
© | eal opportunity in store for you 
ila. Mis. | in the 
ice | = 1949 SCHOLASTIC 
-Yours for 
CREATIVE MUSIC AWARDS 
66, N.Y 
Pertratin ln cooperation with Scholastic Maga- 
wreval Ae 1 gines and the Music Educators National 
‘ Conference, Columbia Records, Inc., 
er $500 in cash and 57 outstanding 
eord albums as prizes in the follow- 
wie oe | ing classifications: 
x cir. Song for solo voice 
—— | Part-song with piano accompaniment 
vanes} Parl-song without accompaniment 
ve. «JE High school song ‘ 
Piano solo 
Instrumental solo with plano accom- 
paniment 


Composition for six or less instruments 


Composition for orchestra (six or more 
instruments) 


“Composition for band 
| Group projects (for class entries) 








d States 
. Aibuens ss 
seginnet. VE HOTE: High school seniors who enter work in 
DN, Shelastic Creative Music Awards will be con- 
Wered for the $1,000 college grant-in-aid 
ON! _§ Pogram of Collier’s Magazine to encourage 
ok Boe joung composers. Write for scholarship applica- 
y 3c © @ FE tien forms. 


BEGIN 
NOW! 


Enter 

your 

original music 
mpositions this year. Deadline is 
March 14, Ask your teacher for 
Smplete details or write for rules 
Moklet to 

_Y. SI) SCHOLASTIC MUSIC AWARDS 


7 EAST 12th STREET 
O NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 











| tia. 





The Joys of Travel 


His letter read: “I am enjoying Flor- 
ence immensely.” 

His girl replied: “You can stay in Eu- 
rope. I am having a wonderful time 
with Oscar.” 


Proviso Pageant 


Boston’s Past 


A Westerner, on the occasion of his 
first visit to Boston, gave the following 
account of his sight-seeing ventures: 

“The bean-eaters had a sign on every 
corner. Here was a plate announcing 
that in this house John Hancock and 
John Quincy Adams spent the night on 
such and such a date; on the next cor- 
ner a house was plainly marked as the 
spot where the wife of General Warren 
died. And then there were the dozens 
of markers of the route taken by the 
Continentals to Bunker Hill. 

“I was very much interested in Bos- 
ton and rode all around the town, but 
was particularly interested in one house 
out near the edge of the city marked as 
follows: “This is the house that Paul 
Revere would have passed if he had 


. >. 
gone this way. 
The Haversack 


Indigestion 


I shouldn’t have eaten that missionary, 
Said the cannibal with a frown. 
For I’ve heard that old proverb: 


“You can’t keep a good man down.” 
Canadian High News 


¥ Moral 


He ate a hot-dog sandwich, 
And rolled his eyes above. 
He ate a half-a-dozen more, 
And died of puppy love. 


Wyndotte H. 8. Pantagraph 


Words of Wisdom 


Many a man prides himself on being 
level-headed and doesn’t know how low 
the level is. 

Many women who insist they are the 


equal ot ~ 2n are just being kind. 
Komet Kibitzer 


Foreign Film 


An American, just returned from 
Britain, reports seeing the following on 
a London theatre marquee: “New sen- 
sational American Western films—Eng- 
lish subtitles.” 


Maybe So 


“Why are the medieval centuries 
-called the “Dark Ages’?” 





“Because it was knight time.” 





No Issue Next Week 


Due to semester exams, there will 
be no issue of this magazine next 
week, January 26. The current issue 
completes your full quota of issues 
for the first semester. The next issue, 
first of the second semester, will be 
dated February 2. 











Silly Question 


Stan: “Been to Latin class this morn- 
ing?” 

Pookie (indignantly): “Do my clothes 
look as if they’d been slept in?” 


Canadian High News 


Song for a Sultan 


If more than one mouse is mice, 

And more than one louse is lice, 

Then you must agree, quite obvi- 
ously, 


That more than one spouse is spice. 
Cargill News 


Changing Times 
The Gay Nineties: A gig and a gal. 
The Roarin’ Twenties: A flivver and 
a flapper. 
The Dizzy Forties: A plane and a 
Jane. 














Neiteereal Fak 


In the Montana Rockies 


Hike or ride by saddle horse on mountain 
trails, and relax in picturesque hotels and 
chalets. ..all expense stop-off tours over moun- 
tain aprwere in open-top busses. Glacier Park 
is on the main line of the Great Northern Rail- 
way—and Great Northern's travel ex are 
ready to help you plan your 
vacation—write today. 








P. G. Holmes, Passenger Trae 1 Minn. 
Great Northern Railway, (oer. $9) 

‘estern vacation this wr. 
0 ees on Glacier National 
Great Northern. 


1 om planning 
Please send meinformationo” 
Park and how to go there wie 

































BARNS FORMING 
BASKETEER 


The’Story of 
EDWARDS B. MURRAY 


IG Ed Murray, chief traveling auditor for the 


General Electric Company, started traveling : 
*way back. By the time he was 7 he had lived in six Yffyp Yj ZZ. : page 
different cities. After graduation from college he es - page 

dalled a bicycle across France, and roughed it in y Teach 
Riv, Germany, and Switzerland. And he’s still going y 
places—in more ways than one. 

In addition to being a top-notch athlete, he was 
top man in his studies in high school and college 
with a straight A average, which won him coveted 
membership in the honorary fraternity, Phi Beta 





Kappa. 

Basketball was and is Ed’s favorite pastime. A star 
player throughout his school career, he now coaches 
Bad plays on the Business Training Course quintet 
of the Company’s Intra-Works League during the 
winter sports season. ‘ N 

During working hours at his headquarters in Sche- \ < Yip aa 
nectady he directs and co-ordinates the activities of ai etl Vj 4 J 
a force of approximately 60 auditors who make up ¥ Y jo oo yy 
the Staff. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. “i 77/7. Ze ON] U7, 
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§ 22-23; Rad 
2; Septembe: 
Z Ml tember Sky, 
: cee j ’ : ; : : fy, D 1-16; 
- Because his father was ‘a traveling accountant, Ed didn’t A scholarship landed him at Princefon University, where §#2; January 
stay long in his birthplace, Anderson, S. C. At Cin- he took a liberal arts course, graduating as class salute: fim Power: : 
« 7) ° ° ° ° ° ° Cc Split 
cinnati's Hughes High School he was city high jump torian. A 6-foot; 5-inch center on the basketball team, Hints to Maz 
champ and was chosen for the Southwestern Ohio All- he received the Bunn Award for his contributions to the §? 6-14. 


star basketball team. Summers, he kept himself and a sport. He helped earn his way by managing the school’s kage 
golf course in sh ushing a roller. refreshment concession. fed but Not 
y 5. 
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: Why Ban 
D 8-22; | 
(with char 
mphical Ske 
ield, Lou 
' Carmen, § 
{ 4 , O 20-20: | 
3 ; YY eed 
After a summer touring Europe he joined the Company His six years as a traveling auditor took him to manygae Herman 
at Schenectady in 1935. Ed started as a member of the of the Company’s plants to inspect accounting recordiiimgg” 


iness Training Course, a three-year program covering He became a supervising and then chief traveling aude—miva: Bibliograp 


accounting, financial, and administrative work in prepa- tor. He spends his evenings now coaching his BTC cagem: opyte 
ration for an executive career. crew, which is made-up of former college stars. WP dates Girl: se 
“ndid Camera 


20-22; Chris 
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Nov., D-Dec., 


A 

jhica: Bibliography, D 15-3T; Dr. 
Malan Is New Premier of South 
Mrica, S 22-24; Tropical Africa, 
New Frontier (with map), J 19-6. 
isha: ®American Empire, J 8-7; Es- 
kimos Latest Victims of Cold War, 
0 27-16. 

jmerican Patriots (pictorial story): 
Artigas, José (Uruguay), D 1-13; 
olivar, Simon (Venezuela), O 
M-17; Juarez, Benito (Mexico), S 
90-26; Miranda, Francisco de 
(Venezuela), O 13-17; San Martin, 
José de (Argentina), N 10-17; 
Qnanue, Jose Hipolito (Peru), N 














wica Votes, 1948: Special Insert, 

0 6-1a- 16a, 

‘ft as: see also American Patri- 
ws, South America, specific coun- 

ties: Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, D 

§-12. 







ntina: *Argentine Riddle (with 
4 mp), O 27-8 (bibliography, O 
1-47T); How We Live in Argen- 
TE 6| | tis, O 27-6; José de San Martin 
(American Patriot), N 10-17, 
tic and Artic: see Polar Re- 
ions. 
kia: see specific countries. 
monomy (Catharine E. Barry): 
ee: § (ther Worlds Than Ours, N 10-20; 
—— ¥ 17-21; Out of This World—Palo- 
par Observatory (Jim Marshall), 
Y/, § 22-23; Radio Astronomy, O 20- 
a 2); September Sky, S 22-40; No- 
wmber Sky, N 10-20; December 
fy, D 1-16; Bethlehem Star, D 
where #22; January Sky, J 5-13. 
: | to- ic Power: Atom Spies, O 13-14; 
SCIUIG’ Biiomic Split at UN, O 13-13; 
| team, BYants to Manufacture Own Fuel, 
to the 6-14. 
lh I's : Bibliography, D 15-3T; Let- 
choo Btom Student, N 17-3; ®*Liber- 
ted but Not Free (with map), 
D 15-5. 
tion: Air Endurance Record, N 
0-11; Kitty Hawk Comes Home, 
]$11; *Spreading Out the Cities, 
D 8-20; World’s Largest Aircraft 
Grier, O 20-11, 
phical Sketches: Bee, Clair, 
8-24; Bergman, Ingrid, D 8-5; 
itth, Herman (Babe), S 22-5; 
opp, Beatrice Bella (BeBe), O 
29. 























: Why Banks Don’t Go Bank- 
D 8-22; World Money Mud- 

mo, Carmen, S 22-35; Culbertson, 
, O 20-20; Komroff, Manuel, O 


B 
) me (with charts), N 3-3. 
| 
| mfield, Louis, S 29-5; Cava- 
6; Laine, Frankie, J 5-23; 









o many 
records. 
1g aude 
TC cage 





ia: Bibliography, J 5-23T; Trans- 
Matinental Railroad Project (with 
mp), O 27-18. 

dates Girl: see also Jam Session. 
Mndid Camera-Focused on You, 
© 20-22: Christmas is a Family 
Time, D 15-9; Date You Didn’t 
’ J 19-24; First Date Do’s 
i Don’ts, S 22-36; Holiday—At 
and Away From, N 17-30; 














INDEX TO VOLUME 13 
(Sept. 22, 1948—Jan. 19, 1949) 


World Week 


Note: Letters indicate month (S-Sept., O.-Oct., N- 
J.-Jan.) The first figure indicates day 
of month;’the number after the dash incidates the 
page number Example: J 5-14 means January 5, 
page 14. The letter T following a page number means 
Teacher Edition. * Means special article. 


Interest At First Sight, J 12-36; 
It’s a Dance! N 10-34; Movie 
Party, D 8-30; New Boy, O 13-36; 
Should You Make Up or Break 
Up? O 27-24; Show your Manly 
Manners, O 6-24; Who’s a Sissy? 
D 1-26. 

Brazil: We Live in Brazil (with 
maps), § 22-25, 

Burma: *Red Threat to Southeast 
Asia (with map), N 3-3. (Bibli- 
ography, O 20-3T). 


Cc 


Canada: see also Newfoundland. 
Newfoundland Is Newest Province, 
S 22-14; St. Laurent Succeeds 
King As Prime Minister, D 1-8. 

Capitalism: *Our Economic System, 
N 3-20 (Bibliography, O 6-3T). 

Career Club: see Vocations. 

China: Bibliography, N 17-3T; Bil- 
lions For China? D 15-12; ®China’s 
Sorrow (with map), D 8-11; Dark 
Days in China, N 10-9. 

Christmas: Bethlehem Star, D 8-22; 
Bibliography, D 8-3T; Bill Wic- 
key’s Christmas Turkey (Sarah M. 
Lockwood), D 15-19; Christmas 
Counts With Us (Waldo), D 
1-3T; Christmas Everywhere (cus- 
toms), D 15-13; Deck the Halls 
With Boughs of Holly, D 15-3; 
Yuletide Books, D 8-25, D 15-26. 

Churches: World Council of Church- 
es, S$ 29-14, 

Civics: see also Political Parties, Elec- 
toral College. “American Empire, 
D 8-7; America Votes, O 6-la- 
16a; Inflation Strikes Our Cities, 
D 15-6; (biblioggaphy,.N 10-3T); 
*Farm Price Supports, O 20-7; 
(bibliography, S 22-12T); *Inter- 
state Compacts, N 17-7; (bibliog- 
raphy, O 27-3T); *Meat Prices, S 
22-9; Merchant Marine, N 10-14; 
Ohio River Cleanup, D 1-8; Poll- 
ing, O 13-10; (bibliography, S$ 22- 
12T); Pittsburgh Plan, D 1-8; Pow- 
er Shortage, D 1-5; (bibliography, 
O 20-3T); Smog in Donora, Pa., N 
10-10; *Spreading Out the Cities, 
D 8-20; ®State Constitutions, O 6-8; 
(bibliography, S 22-12T); Stock 
piling, J 5-5; Traffic Jam, 1948, 
O 13-18; *Untangling City Traffic, 
N 3-18; Why Banks Don’t Go 
Bankrupt, D 8-22; ®Why Presi- 
dential Campaigns? O 27-5. 

Commager, Henry Steele: 
Search for Peace, O 20-17. 

Communism: see also Un-American 
Activities, Kasenkina Case, S 22- 
13; *Korea—Half a Nation (with 
map), O 13-7; *Our Economic 
System, N 3-20; Red Rebellion in 
Korea, N 3-14; *Red Threat to 
Southeast Asia (with map), N 
3-3; Spy Inquiries, S 22-12; Tito 
vs. Stalin in Yugoslavia, S 22-13, 
N 10-12; Top U. S. Communists 
Indicted, S 22-12; Union House- 
cleaning, D 1-10; What Kind of 
Government? O 13-20. 

Conservations®®Gonservation, D 1-14 
(bibliography, N 3-23T, N 10-3T); 
*Stock Piling, J 5-5 (bibliography), 
D 1-15T. 


Long 


Constitutions, State; “Do ‘They gs 
Reform? O 6-8 (bibliography, S 
22-12T). 


Costa Rica: Disbands 500-Man Na- 
“tional Army, D 15-12; Invokes Rio 
Pact, J 5-10. 

Cuba: Bibliography, N 17-3T; Cuban 
Issues (stamps), D 15-30; How 
We Live in Cuba, J 5-14; Prio 
Socarras New President, S 22-14. 

Czechoslovakia: ~reewheeling 
Through Europe (Merrill and Cul- 
len), S 29-28; Gathering of the 
Falcons, O 13-30. 


Danube: Conference, S$ 22-13. 

Democratic Party: see Political Par- 
ties. 

Displaced Persons: DP Act in Op- 
eration, N 10-10. 


Economic Geography and Econom- 
ics: °C & O Trip, N 3-26; ®Con- 
servation (Great Issues), D 10-14; 
(bibliography, N 3-23T, N 10-3T); 
Dry-Land Panama Canal (with 
map), O 27-18; Electric Power, 
D 1-5, (bibliography, O 20-3T); 
ERP, 29-7, (bibliography, S$ 
22-12T); *Fats and Oils, J 12-6, 
(bibliography, D 8-3T); Gifts of 
Americas, N 17-20; Meat Prices, 
S 22-9; Merchant Marine, N 10- 
14; My Village in Greece, O 13-22; 
*Our Economic System, N 3-20, 
(bibliography, O 6-3T); *®Potatoes, 
O 20-7, (bibliography, S$ 22-12T); 
*Power Starved World, D 1-5; 
*Stockpiling, J 5-5, (bibliography, 
D 1-15T); Titanium, O 20-16; 
*Tropical Africa, J 19-6 (bibliog- 
raphy, D 15-3T); *Why We Eat 
Meat, S 22-7; ®World Money Mud- 
dle, N 3-3; *World Trade, N 10-6; 
(bibliography, O 6-3T, O 13-47T). 

Editorials: Ballots, Not Bullets (pres- 
idential election), O 6-5; Clear 
Only if Known (giving clear di- 
rections), N 10-5; Eyes That See 
Not (teaching of Social Studies), 
O 13-5; Food for Thought (nu- 
trition), N 3-3; Maid of Stockholm 
(Ingrid Bergman), D 8-5; Nature 
Boy, That Is, (nutrition), S 29-5; 
New Leaf on the Potomac, J 12-3; 
Now in September (self-discipline), 
S 22-5; One World or None (world 
government), O 20-5; Picking "Em 
Out of The Hat (movies), J 5-5; 
You(th) Can Do (Awards), J 19-5; 
You’ve Got to Pay for Love (com- 
ment on presidential election out- 
come), D 1-3. 

Education: German Postwar Schools, 
J 12-17; *Help for Our Schools 
(pro-con), N 10-18; (bibliography, 
O 27-3T). 

Electoral College: *Should We Scrap 
the Electoral College? (pro-con), 
O 6-10. 

Electric Power: *Power Shortage, D 
1-5 and 7 (Bibliography, O 20-3T). 

Europe: see also European Recovery 
Program, and specific countries. 
Atlantic Alliance, N 3-13; Democ- 
racies Plan Joint Defense, O 13-13, 

European Recovery Program (ERP): 
see also Stock Piling. *ABC of 
ERP, S 29-7 (Bibliography, S 22- 
12T); *Is ERP Succeeding? (with 
charts), S 29-8; Progress Report, 
O 27-14. 

F 


Fats and Oils: *World’s No. 1 Food 
Shortage, J 12-6 (bibliography, D 
8-3T). 

Food: see also Econ. Geo., Health. 
Food for a. Hungry World, D 8-13. 


Forum: see Pro and Con Discus- 
sions. 
France: Atomic Energy, J 5-11; 


Marie Premier, S 22-24; Queuille 
Wins Fight to Save Franc, S 29- 
13; To Elect New Council of 
State, O 27-14; *Three Roads for 
France, Which Way? O 6-6. 


Freedom Train: Continues Historic 
Joumey, O 27-15; In New York 
Classrooms, 1-8. 


Germany: Berlin Crisis, O 6-12, N 
3-12; Berlin Prepares for Winter, 
O 27-14; Bibliography, D 15-3T; 
Bewildered Fritz, J 12-17; %Ger- 
many, East-West Showdown? § 
29-10; *Germany, 1949, J 12-13; 
*How They Got That Way, 
J 12-12; Key Problem of Peace 
(map on cover), S 22; New Li- 
brary in Berlin University, N 17- 
13; Postwar Schools, J 12-17; Prob- 
lems with Russia, S$ 22-13; Ruhr, 
J 12-18; *Should a Western Ger- 
man Government Be Set Up Now? 
{pro-com), J 12-10; Two Berlins, 


D 15-10. 
Government: Kind of Government 
Do We Want? (Knowlton), O 
13-20. 


Great Britain: Commonwealth of Na- 
tions Meet, O 27-15; Eire Inde- 
pendent of Great Britain, D 8-14; 
New HRH, D 1-8; °Tropical 
Africa, New Frontier, J . 19-6; 
*Why We Eat Meat, S 22-7. 

Great Issues Facing High School 
Students (Philip A. Knowlton): 
*Building a Philosophy, S 22-18; 
*Civilization’s Race With Death 
(war and peace), J 5-16; *Con- 
servation, D 1-14; *Our Economic 
System, N 3-20; *What Kind of 
Government Do We Want? O 13- 
20. 

Greece: see also United Nations. My 
Village in Greece, O 13-22; New 
Orthodox Church Patriarch, N 17- 
12; Warfare, $ 22-14, 


H 

Haiti: UN Mission, O 27-16, 

Hawaii: *American Empire, D 8-7. 

Health and Nutrition: see also Food. 
Battle Against Malnutrition (Stude- 
baker), O 13-4T; Better Food, Bet- 
ter Behavior (K. Rolf), D 1-11T; 
Cartoons—1. Skimpy Breakfasts, § 
29-32; 2. Substantial Breakfasts, O 
6-29; 3. Skimpy Lunches, O 13- 
29; 4. Substantial Lunches, O 27- 
27; 5. Well-Balanced Dinners, N 
3-36; 6. Vegetables, N 10-37; 7, 
Cereals, N 17-34; 8. Milk, D 1-31; 
9. Fish, D 8-28; 10. Proper Shoes, 


D 15-30; 11. Up, J 5-27; 
12. Fruit, J 12-32, 13. Meat, 
J 19-23. Come and Get It, 


D 1-19; How Wells Keeps Well 
(Virginia Matson), J 5-6T; Food 
for Thought, N 3-3; Nature Boy, 
That Is, S 29-5; You Are What 
You Eat, O 27-12, 


India: Ceremonial Elephants for Sale, 
O 27-16; Indian Peace Prize, O 
20-10; Hyderabad Surrenders, § 
29-12; Kashmir Settlement, J 12- 
11; Who’s an Indian?, D 1-10. 

Indians (American): Register to Vote 
in New Mexico, O 13-13; Who's 
An Indian? D 1-10. 

Indonesia: Reds in Indonesia, O 13- 
12; *Indonesia (with map), J 19- 
8; War With Dutch, J 5-10, 

Inflation: see Prices, 

Institute of Student Opinion ( a 
see also Polls. How Would H. 
Students Vote? (with chart), o 
27-3; Motion Pictures, J 5-3. 

Interstate Compacts: ®°N 17-7 (bib- 
liography, O 27-3T); Ohio River 
Cleanup, D 1-8. 

Israel: see also Palestine, United Na- 


tions, At the Polls, D 8-12; *Re- 
port from Israel (Talmadge), § 
22-11, 








Italy: Einaudi is New President, ” 
22-14. 
J 


Jam Session; see also Boy dates 
Girl. Do Teen-Agers Today Have 
Too Much or Too Little Freedom? 




























































































Japan: Last Hope of War Criminals, 
D 8-13; New Cabinet, oO 20-10; 


Criminals, D 1-9, D 8-18, D 15-10; 
‘War Criminals Executed, J §-11. 


K 
Kaowlton, Philip A.: see Great Is- 


sues. 

Korea: ®General Assembly, 1948, J 
6-8; *Korea, Half a Nation (with 
map), O 18-7 (bibliography, O 
6ST); Red Rebellion, N 8-14; 
VU. S. Recognition, J 12-11. 


L 


Labor: Coal Miners to Have Free 
Medical Care, O 20-11; Taft- 
Hartley Act, N 3-14; *New Ad- 
ministration, D 15-8; Union Heuse- 
cleaning, D 1-10; U. S. Supreme 
Court Upholds Closed-Shop Ban, 
J 12-11. 

M 


Malaya: *Red Threat to S. E. Asia, 
N 8-8 (bibliography, O 20-3T). 
Meat: *Meat Prices, S 22-9; *Why 
We Eat Meat (with chart and 
map), S 22-7; *Meat Prices, S 

22-9. 

Merchant Marine: N 10-14. 

Mexico: Benito Juarez (American 
Patriot), S 29-26; My Home is 
im Mexico, § 29-25. 

Money: Possible New Coins, J 5-12; 
®World Money Muddle, N 8-3 
(bibliography, O 6-3T). 

Music: Recording Ban Off, J 5-12; 
Week End With Music, J 19-19. 


BM 

Netherlands: Queen Juliana is New 
Sovereign, $ 22-24. 

Newfoundland: Bibliography, O 6- 
3T; How We Live, J 12-20; Joins 
Canada, § 22-14. 

Nobel Prizes: N 17-12. 

Nutrition: see Health. 


°o 
Ohio River Cleanup: D 1-8, 
Oils and Fats: *World’s No, 1 Food 
Shortage, J 12-6. 
Opinion Polls: see ISO, Polls. 


P 

Pacific Islands: Guamanians Ask Citi- 
gzenship, J 5-11. 

Pakistan: Kashmir Settlement, J 12-11. 

Palestine: see also Israel. Top of 
Agenda for UN, O 6-12; Uneasy 
Truce, N 3-12. 

Panama: et he D 15-3T, Ca- 
nal Zone, 

Paraguay: Setbograrhy, 
How We Live, J 12-22, 

Peace: see also United Nations. *Civ- 
ilization’s Race With Death, J 5-16 
(bibliography, D 15-3T). 

Peru: Bibliography, O 20-3T; Doll, 
N 17-19; How We Live, N 17-17; 
Revolt, N 10-11; Unanue (Ameri- 
can Patriot), N 17-22. 

Polar Regions: Air Force Rescue in 
Greenland, J 12-12; Find Records 
of Peary and Nares, O 13-14; Plan 
fer Control of Antarctica, O 6-13; 
Secret Land (Antarctica movie), 
N 10-22. 

Political Parties: see also Polls, Amer- 
ica Votes, O 6-1la-16a; *8ist Con- 
gress (with charts), N 17-5; Her- 
man Talmadge to be Georgia’s 
Governor, S 29-14; Mr. President, 
S$ 22-15; Presidential Campaign, S$ 
2-7, S 29-12, O 27-4; (bibliogra- 
phy, S 29-3T); *Truman Wins, N 
10-9. 

Polls: see also Institute of Student 
Opinion. Comment on Presidential 
Election, D 1-3; *Modern Mind 


D 8-3T; 


map), O 20-7; *Parity Problem, O 
20-7, (bibliography, S 22-12T). 
Power. 


sumeérs Price Index Table, D 8-13; 
“Inflation Strikes Our Cities, D 
15-6; (bibliography, N 10-3T); 
*Meat Priees, S 22-0; °Parity 
Prices, O 20-7; *Who Gets Hurt? 
(with charts), S 29-20. 
Pro and Con Discussions: *Can Teen- 
Agers Take It? § 29-18; *Chivalry, 
Shall We Give It Back to King 
Arthur? D 15-16; *Help for Our 
Schools, N 1018; *Is Big Brass 
Too Influential? D 8-18; °Senior- 
ity Rights in U. S. Congress, J 
19-12; *Should a Western German 
Government Be Set Up Now? J 
12-12; *Should Congress Abolish 
Poll Taxes? O 27-10; *Should U.N. 
Become a World State? O 20-18; 
*Should We Scrap the Electoral 
College? O 6-10, 
Puerto Rico: *American Empire, D 
8-7; Munoz Marin is new Governor, 
N 17-12; How We Live, J 19-11. 


Radio: Jack Benny Tax Deal, J 
: Bibliography, O 13-47T; 
Careers, N 3-20; Dry-Land Panama 
Sanal (with map), O 27-18; My 
Trip on the C & O, N 3-26; 
*Spreading Out the Cities, D 8-20. 

Refugees: see also Displaced Persons, 
20th Century Pilgrims, O 6-14. 

Republican Party: see Political 
Parties. 

Resources: see Econ. Geog. 

Russia: see. also United Nations. 
Eskimos Latest Victims of Cold 
War, O 27-16; Move to Settle 
Lend-Lease, J 5-10; May Join 
Olympics, N 8-14; Vinson Mission 
Abandoned, O 20-11; *Satellite 
Who Talked Back (Yugoslavia), 
N 10-12; Saving Soviet Soil, N 
8-18; Spies in the U. S., D 15-12; 

vs. Stalin in Yugoslavia, S 
22-13; N 10-12. 


$s 

St. Lawrence Seaway: J 12-9. 

Salvador: President Deposed, J 5-11. 

Samoa: *American Empire, D 8-7. 

Schools: see Education. 

Science: see also Astronomy, Avia- 
tion. Are There More Volcanic 
Fireworks Ahead? (Neal), O 20-21; 
Atomic Power Plant Manufactures 
Own Fuel, O 6-14; British Beat 
Tsetse Fly, J 12-12; DDT, N 10-11; 
Dr. Compton to Head Research for 
Defense, O 20-12; Out of . This 
World, Palomar Observatory, S 
22-23; Penicillin Dust for Common 
Cold, O 13-14; Radio Astronomy, 
O 20-12; Sengierite, Newest of 
Minerals, O 13214; Showing Up 
Magnetic Lines, D 1-9; Smog, N 
10-8; Sun-Heated House, O 20-14; 
Ultrafax, N 3-12. 

Socialism: *Our Economic System, 
N 3-20. 

South America: see also American 
Patriots, specific countries. Trans- 
continental Railroad Project (with 
map), O 27-18. 

South Africa: see Africa. 

Spain: Elections, D 1-9; U. S. For- 
eign Policy Changing? O 20-10. 

Sports: (Herman L. Masin, cd.) Dia- 
mond Dust (baseball), S 29-30; 
Cleveland Wins World Baseball 
Series (letter), O 20-12; Hawaiian 
Girl in Olympics, D 15-4; Hoop 


J 19-23; Some Yanks in London, 
S 22-16; Super All-American, J 
5-26. 

Stamps: Canada’s New Stamp, N 
17-38; Cubam Issues, D 16-30; 
Ecuador Four Freedoms, J 5-30; 
First Day Covers, S 29-36; 

Stamp, N 17-88; 1949 


N 8-38; Stamp Maps, S 29-36; 
Will Rogers and Fort Bliss Stamps, 
O 27-28. 

Stock Piling: *Safety First Program, 
J 5-5 (bibliography, D 1-15T). 

: ,Bill Wickey’s rg 
Turkey (Sarah M. Lockwood), D 
15-19; Cry Deep, Cry Still (Ernest 
Hayoox), J 12-23; Freeze That 
Ball (Clair Bee), D. 8-23; Fury 
in the Fifth Level (Floyd E. Wer- 
muth), N 10-25; Ghost of the 
Gravel Pits (George X. Sand), O 
27-21; Gold Button (Mary Jane 
Gaffney), J 19-21; Important to a 
Man (Nick Boddie Williams), § 22- 
31; Mamma and the Magic Skates 
(Astrid Valley), D 1-21; Pigskin 
Heart (Joel Reeve), N 17-23; 
Plenty of Time for Love (Louis 
Paul), J 5-19; Serenade (Kate 
Barlay), N 3-23; Thou Shalt Honor 
(Glen Gresham), O 20-25; Thou- 
sand Dollar Bill (Manuel Komroff), 
O 13-24; Touchdown Pass (Clair 
Bee), O 6-17; Your Heart’s Out 
of Order (Florence Jane Soman), 
S$ 29-22. 

Studebaker, John W.: Battle Against 
Malnutrition, O 13-4T; *Bridge 
to Freedom, J 5-3T; How Much 
Social Science in the High School? 
D 1-2T; Not Should but How, N 
$-2T; *Why I Decided to Join 
Scholastic, S 22-5T. 

Swedish Pioneers Centennial: $ 29- 
17. 

Switzerland: New President, J 5-12. 


T 


Television: Bibliography, O 20-3T; 
*Buffalo Gets a Picture Factory, 
N 17-10; *Television Takes Over 
(with map), N 17-9. 

Trade: see Econ. Geo. 

Transportation: see also Civics. Bibli- 
ography, § 29-3T. 

Truman, Harry S.: see Political 
Parties, U. §&. Executive Dept. 


U 


United Nations: Agencies to Study 
Problems in Haiti, O 27-16; 
Atomic Split, O 13-13; Global 
Mistakes, O 13-138; Greek Exe- 
cutions Halted, N 17-13; *Should 
UN Become a World State? O 20- 
18; Special Films for UN Week, 
O 13-26T; *Where Does the UN 
Go From Here? O 20-13. 

UN General Assembly: Meets in Par- 
is, S 22-15; Verbal Spanks to Al- 
bania, Bulgaria & Yugoslavia, D 
8-12; Four Months Recess, D 15- 
10; Outlaws Genocide, D 15-11; 
Declaration of Human Rights 
Submitted, D 15-11; What 
Progress in General Assembly? J 
5. 


-8. 
UN Educational, Scientifie and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO): 
Jame Torres Bodet of Mexico 
Heads UNESCO, D 8-13; World 
War on Illiteracy, D 15-11. 
UN Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation (FAO): Fats and Oils- 
World’s No. 1 Food Shortage, J 
12-6; Food for a Hungry World, 
D 8-13. 

UN Security-Geune@? Berlin Crisis, 
N 3-12; Elects Norway, Cuba, 
Egypt to Council, O 20-12; Kash- 


_ Virgin Islands: 
D 8-7. 


mittee, J 12-10; New Adi 
tien, D 15-8; Mew Leade 
10; Prices in High Gear, 


gress, J 19-12; 

Abolish Poll Taxes? O 27 

mer, 1948, S 22-12. ; 
U.S. Defense: Dr. Comptop 


(bibliography, 
Piling, J 5-5; 
1-15T). 

Un-American Activities: 
quiries, S 22-14, O 13-14, 
12; J 5-11; Thomas Indi 
17-13. 

U. S. Elections: see also 
Parties, Polls. America 
6-la-16a; Editorial on 
Outcome, D 1-8; *Electorg 
lege (pro-con), O 6-10;) 
Figures, J 5-11; *Poll Tax 
con), O 27-10. 

U. S. Executive Dept.: Hoa 
port on Reorganization, 
*Is big Brass Too Influe 
8-18; (bibliography, N 
*New Administration, D 

U. S. Possessions and Ten 
*American Empire, D 8-7; 
ography, N 2-23T, N 1 
17-8T) 

U. S. Supreme Court: Jap 
Criminals, D 8-14, D 15-1 
Increases, O 27-16; Uphe 
Closed-Shop Ban, J 12-11. 

Uruguay: Artigas, Jose (Ai 
Patriot), D 1-13; Biblie 
O 27-83T; How We Live, f 
*Little Giant of South 
(with map), D 1-11. 


v 


Venezuela: Bibliography, S$ 
Bolivar, Simon (American 
ot), O 27-17; Miranda, 
de (American Patriot), O 
Revolution, D 8-12. 

* American 


Vocations: Bibliography, O 
Attorney Hamburger and 
of the Career Kit (How t 
vocations), O 18-28; 
Wheel (Bus and Truck 
D 8-28; Career Club (sé 
sis), S 22-42; Railroadi 
Green), N 3-30; Speed 
(office secretary), N 10-24; 
ers, Powder Puffs, 
Malteds, and Aspirins (4 
jobs), D 1-17; Women 
lets (part-time jobs), WN 
School Employment Se 
26. 


w 


War and Peace: see Peace. 

World Finance: see Money. 

World Government: Bibliog 
29-3T; Long Search for 
(Commager), O 20-17; 
the UN Become a Wo 
(pro-con), O 20-18; *Wh 
the UN Go From er 
chart), O 20-13; Whol 
Among World Governm 
ners, O 20-20. 

World Trade: see also Eco 
Bibliography, O 18-47T; 
Recovery (with map), 
(bibliography, O 18-47T). 


Y 
Youth: see also Boy 
Jam Session. Veteran 
(Flushing H. S. students), 
24. 


Yugoslavia: Tito vs. Stalin, 
*The Satellite Who T: 
(with map), N 10-12. 
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